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PREFACE. 

THE author of the following letters is 
too well acquainted with human na- 
ture to be in the leaft furprifed at the re- 
ception they have met with; that is, that 
they have been much liked, much cen- 
fured, and little affented to: Truth, he 
knows, has at all times been fo received; 
for though by her native beauty fhe is fure 
to charm, yet from her repugnancy to mod 
men's interefts, (he is feldom welcome: 
politicians are afraid of her, parries detcft 
her, and all profeflions agree that fhe is 
mad, and very dangerous iffuffered to go 
about in public : he knows that mankind 
live all in malquerade, and that whoever 
prefumes to come amongft them barefaced 
muft expedt to be abufed by the whole af- 
fembly: he could* therefore have no motive 
-for thus imparting his free fentiments to the 
public, except the didates of his own heart, 
6i • * which 
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which tell him, that it is every man's duty, 
whQ £ omes into the world, to ufe his beft 
endeavours, however infignificant, to leave 
it as much wifer, and as much better as he 
cap. Induced by this motive alone, heat 
firft undertook this inquiry ; and now, ac- 
tuated by the fame principle, and unpro- 
voked by all the fenfelcfs mifapprehenfions, 
and malicious mifconftruftions ? with which 
it has been tortured, he will here ? with all 
pofllble concifenefs, endeavour to explain 
thofe parts of it, which have been fo mifun- 
derftood, or mifreprefentcd, and give fatif- 
fa&ion to all, who are either able or willing 
to underftand it. 

The firft letter treats of evils in general, 
and endeavours to prove, that they all owe 
their exiftence, not to any yoluptary admif- 
fion of a benevolent Creator, but to the 
neceffity of their own natures, that is, to the 
impoffibility of excludinjg them from any 
fyftem of created Beings whatever; and that 
jn all fuch fyftems, however wifely con- 
piyed ? they piuft have, and muft at all 
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times have had a pl^ce. Againft this but 
one material obje&ion has been urged ; 
jvhich is this, that, in order to make room 
for this neceflity of evil, the real exiftence of a 
paradifiacal ftate is reprefented as at all times 
impoffible; and, consequently* the Mofaic 
account of that ftate is utterly exploded, on 
which the whole fabric of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion is erefted. How far the literal belief 
of that account is effential to the true faith 
of a Chriftian need not be here decided; be- 
caufe not the leaft mention of it is made in 
this letter: and therefore this objeftion is 
intirely founded on a miftake. The argu* 
ment there made ufe of is only this, that 
fomehave endeavoured to juftify the good- 
nefs of God from the introduftion of evil, 
by afferting, that at the beginning there was 
no fuch thing, but that, at firft, all creation 
came out of his omnipotent hand, endued 
with abfolute perfection, and free from all 
evil, both natural and moral : to fhew, that 
this was an ancient opinion, fome lines are 
quoted ,from Ovid's Metamorphofes, de- 
B 3 fcribing 
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fcribing the Golden Age, in fuch a ftate of 
perfeft happinefs and innocence ; on which 
the author, thinking them to be no part of 
any one's creed, imagined himfelf at liberty 
to obferve, that from the nature of man, and 
the nature of this terreftrial globe, which he 
inhabits, the real exiftence of fuch a ftate 
feemed impoflible $ and therefore, that thefe 
defcriptions of it could be nothing more 
than amufing dreams and inchanting fables. 
This bears not the leaft reference to the 
Mofaic account of Paradife, in which fuch a 
ftate of abfolute perfection, void of all evil, is 
fo far from being defcribed, that the ferpent, 
or the devil, the parent of all evil, is one of 
the principal chara&ers of that hiftory; 
'which therefore by no means contradifts the 
prppofition here aflerted. 

The fecond letter undertakes ta fhew, 
that evils of imperfe&ion are in truth no evils 
at all; but only the abfence of comparative 
good, refulting folely from the neceffary in- 
feriority of fome beings with regard to 
others, which cannot be prevented in a fyf- 
6 tern 
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tern of creation, whofc very eflence conftfa 
in a chain of fubordination, defcending from 
infinite perfection to abfolute nothing. To 
this likewife one objedtion, only has been 
made; which is, that no fuch chain of fub- 
ordinate beings, reaching from infinite per-* 
fe&ion to abfolute nothing, can, in fad, 
exift, for this notable reafon; becaufe no 
being can approach nextjo infinite perfec- 
tion nor any be contiguous to nothing. But 
this argument being no more than a quibble 
on metaphyfical terms, to which no precife 
ideas are affixed, neither defer ves> nor is ca- 
pable of an anfwen 

The third letter treats of natural evils j 
and attempts to fhew, that moft of thefe* 
which we complain. o£ are derived likewife 
from the fame fource ; that is, from the im- 
perfection of our natures, and our ftation in 
the univerfal fyftem : to this are added three 
conjeftures; firft, that many of our miferies 
may be owing to lome fecret, but invincible 
difpofition, in the nature of things, that ren- 
ders it impracticable to produce pleafure 
exclufive of pain; a certain degree of which 
B 4 muft 
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muft therefofe be endured by individuals, 
for the happinds and well-being of the 
whole: fecoodly, that many other of our 
miferies may be inflicted on us by the agency 
of faperior beings, CD whofe benefit they 
may pofiibly be as conducive as the deaths 
and fufierings of inferior animals are to ours ; 
and laftly, that by the ancient do&rine of 
tranfmigration, the miferies, which for the 
&ke of general utility we are obliged to 
fuffer in one life, may be recompenfed in 
another, and fo the divine goodnefc be fuf- 
ficiently justified from the admiflion of them 
alL To every one of thefe fome objections 
have been made: againft the firft, it has 
been alledged, that this impracticability to 
produce pkafure without pain, whence 
arifes this utility of the fuficrings of indi- 
viduals for the good of the whole, is merely 
a produ&ion of the author's own daring 
imagination, founded on no reafon, and fup- 
ported by no proof. To which he anfwers, 
that he propofes it as a conje&ure only ; but 
cannot think it ill-founded, fince it is con- 
Armed 
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firmed by the appearance of every thing 
around us, and fincc it is reafonable to be- 
lieve, that a benevolent Creator would not 
have permitted his creatures to have fuf- 
fered on any other terms. In ridicule of the 
fecond conje&ure, it has been afked, with an 
air of humour, whether we can think it cre- 
dible that fuperior beings fhould ride, or 
hunt, or roaft, or eat us, as we make u(e of 
inferior animals ? Which queftion is inoft 
properly to be anfwered by another: whether, 
in the unbounded fyftem of creation, there 
may not be numberlefs methods, by which 
beings of different orders may be fubferviene 
to each others ufes, totally above the reach 
of our comprehenfions ? To doubt of which 
would be like the incredulity of the ignorant 
gxafant, who can fcarce be perfuaded to be* 
lieve that there is any thing in the world, 
fome (pecimen of which he has not beheld 
witfyin the jiarrow limits of his own parilh. 
To the laft it is obje&ed, that the do&rine of 
tranfmigration being only the fanciful and 
exploded opinion of fome ancient philofo- 

pbers, 
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phers, in the times of darknefs, ought not, by 
the author, to have been here advanced in 
direft contradi&ion to the faith and tenets 
of the Chriftian religion: to which he re-^ 
plies, that he neither propofes this do&rine 
as an article of his own belief, or impofes it 
on others ; but mentions it only as the moft 
rational conje&urc of the human mind, un- 
informed by fupernatural affiftance, concern- 
ing a future (late ; that it is confirmed by 
Revelation he does not pretend, but that it 
diredly contradicts it, by no means appears. 
So filent are the fcriptures concerning the 
ftate of the foul between death and the re- 
furre&ion, that the moft learned divines (till 
widely differ on that fubjeft; fome main- 
taining that it enters immediately into a 
ftate of retribution $ others, of fleepj and 
others, of purgation from paft offences : why 
therefore is it more repugnant to the fenfe of 
thefe writings to fuppofe, that it may poflibly 
animate other bodies during that period, and, 
at the laft "day, receive fuch punifhments or 
rewards as is due on the whole account of 

its 
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ks paft behaviour ? Thus the probability of 
every one of thefe conjeftures feems to be 
fufficiently eftablifhed, and they appear per- 
fectly confiftent with reafon, and not at all 
contradi&ory to revelation. 

The fourth letter endeavours to account 
for moral evil : the moft arduous part of the 
whole undertaking j to which end it attempts 
to fliew, that the common opinion, which 
derives it folely from the abufe of free-will 
in man, is ineffe&ual for that purpofe ; and 
that therefore, though its very eflence con- 
fills in the produftion of natural evil, yet it 
could never have been admitted into the 
-works of a juft: and beneficent Creator, if it 
had not fome remote and collateral tendency 
to univerfal good, by anfwering fome ends 
ijeneficial to the immenfe and incomprehen- 
sible whole ; one of which may poffibly be 
the converfion of unpreventable miferies into 
juft punifhments by the production of guilt, 
without which they muft have been infli&ed 
on perfeft innocence. To this account of 
the origin of moral evil, not only many 

weighqr 



weighty objcftions have been made, but on 
it many imputations have been laid of a 
mod formidable nature, as that it makes 
God the caufe of all wickednefs, deftroys 
free-will in man, and confequently roots! up 
the foundation of. all virtue and morality 
whatever; and it is, moreover* charged with 
inconfiftency and felf-contradi£tion through 
every part. To all this the author replies 
only, that he is affured, that, if any intelli- 
gent reader will perufe the whole letter to- 
gether with candor and attention, it will 
evidently appear that thefe accufations are 
entirely groundlefs. He makes no manner 
of doubt, but that man is endued with free- 
will, and is juftly punifhable for the abufe 
of it; and hopes he has fo exprefled himfelf, 
through this whole piece, as to leave no un- 
certainty of his opinion on that queftion: 
all he means is, that though the abufe of 
free-will is undoubtedly the immediate caufe 
of moral evil, yet it cannot from thence de- 
rive its original admiffion into, the works of 
a benevolent Creator ; becaufe man* not be- 
ing, 
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ifig a fel£exiftent and independent being, 
rnuft receive that will itfelf, together with his 
uaturc and formation, from the fupremc 
author of all things; for which reafon he 
cannot apprehend, that the general wicked- 
nefs of mankind can be an accident pro- 
ceeding from their unforcfeen wrong elec- 
tions, by which the whole benevolent fyftem 
is defeated ; but muft be a part, and a ma- 
terial part too, of the original plan of crea- 
tion, wifely calculated by the incomprehen- 
fible operations of vice and punifhment, to 
promote the good and happinefs of the 
whole. For, to aflert, that any thing has 
happened which God did not intend, or that 
he intended any thing which did pot hap- 
pen, is a language which may be allowed to 
the poet or the orator, but never to the phi- 
lofopher j unlefs we can fuppofe, that ©m- 
niifcience can be difappointed, and omnipo- 
tence defeated. As to inconfiftency, he de- 
nies not the charge ; but believes he is not 
more inconfiftent than all who have under, 
f aken to write on the fame fubjeft : this 

fcripture§ 
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fcriptures themfelves are guilty of the fame 
fecming inconfiftency on this head ; they 
all reprefent man as a being perfeftly free, 
punifhable, and puniihed for his mifbeha- 
viour ; yet as conftantly fpeak of him as a 
creature deriving all his thought, will, and 
difpofitions from his Creator, and under his 
perpetual influence and diredtion; the ap- 
pearance of inconfiftency, in which two pro- 
portions, both undoubtedly true, proceeds 
only from our ignorance in the nature and 
limits of free-will, and divine influence, and 
our inability to comprehend them. In the 
fetter part of this letter a few hints arc flung 
out, to (hew that on the principles of the 
foregoing theory fome of the moft abftrufe 
do&rines of the chriftian revelation, of ori- 
ginal fin, grace, predeftination, and vica- 
rious punifliment, might be rendered recon- 
cileable to the ftridteft reafon; a propofaj. 
from whence furclymuch advantage might 
accrue to the caufe of chriftianity in general; 
and by which poffibly fome articles of our 
pwn church might be proved to be much 

lefs 
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lefs incompatible with common fenfe than 
they are thought to be by all tbofe who will 
not fubfcribe them».and by many who do : 
with this, two clafles of men are particularly 
offended; the rational diffenters, as they 
pleafe to call themfclves, and the methodifts : 
the former of thefe having arbitrarily ex* 
punged out of their bibles every thing 
which appears to them contradictory to rea~ 
fon, that is, to their own reafon, or, in . 
other words, every thing which they cannot 
uriderftand; are difpleafed to fee thofe tenets 
explained, which they have thought proper to 
rejeft : the latter, having embraced thefe very 
do&rines only becaufe they appeared unin- 
telligible, are unwilling to fee them cleared 
up, and afraid left thofe dark and thorny 
covers fhould be laid open, under which 
they have fo.long fheltered themfclves from 
the rays of reafon : with either of thefe all 
debate would be vain and ufelefc; becaufe 
the firft, though for the moft part honcft, 
religious, and learned men, are unable to 
comprehend any reafoning, which foars 

above 



above the limits of their owto confined Ike- 
raturc and education; and the others are 
determined to liften to no reafoping at all, 
having with all reafon and common fenfe de* 
clared eternal warfare. 

The defign of the fifth letter is to Ihcw, 
that in the government of fuch imperfeft 
creatures as men over each other there muft 
be much unavoidable evil ; that all human 
governments, whether of the monarchical, 
popular, or mixed kinds, were at firft founded 
on force or intereft, and muft ever be fop- 
ported by the fame means, that is, by com-* 
pulfion or corruption, both of which muft 
be jprodu&ive of innumerable evils; that 
thefe ought not to be imputed to God, be- 
caufe he could not have prevented them 
without the total alteration of human na- 
ture 5 much lefs can they be eradicated by 
men ; but that they may in fome meafure be 
leffened by the diminution of moral evil, from 
which all political evils are derived; and 
therefore that we ought quietly to fubmit to 
tJiefe evils, when they do not arife to any in- 
tolerable 
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tolerable degree, and to apply principally 
that remedy to the faults of government, 
which is ever the mod effe&ual, that is, the 
amendment of our own. It is no wonder, 
that a leflbn fo difagreeable to the reftlefs 
humours of mod men, and fo repugnant to 
the arts and ends of faftion, fhould call up 
againft the author many opponents, who 
have liberally beftowed on him the titles of 
an enemy to liberty, and an advocate for 
corruption, with the lame juftice that a phy- 
fician might be ftiled an enemy to health, 
and an advocate for the gout, who in that 
diftemper prefcribes patience and tempe- 
rance, rather than fuch inflaming medicines 
as might convert it into a more dangerous 
difeafe. All that he has afferted in this let- 
ter amounts to no more than this : that no 
government can fubfift without fome prin- 
ciple of governing; that is, that men cannot 
be governed without fome means by which 
their obedience can be obtained ; a propo- 
fition, which feems as inconteftible, 'as that 
every effeft mull have a caufe. That all 
Vol, III. C government 
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government muft be difagreeable to thofc 
who are governed, is demonftrable from the 
nature and efience of government itfelf, 
which being nothing more than a compul- 
fion of individuals to aft in fuch a manner 
in fupport of fociety, as they are neither wife, 
nor honeft enough to do from the fug- 
geftions of their own heads or hearts; this 
compulfion muft be contrary to both their 
judgments and inclinations, and confequently 
difagreeable, and for that reafon perpetually 
refilled : fome method muft therefore be 
made ufe of to overcome this refiftance, and 
what that method can be, except force or 
intereft, he cannot find out : he is an advo- 
cate for neither, except from their neceflity; 
and, if any one will point out another, he 
will readily declare his difapprobation of 
them both. 

The fixth and laft letter proceeds upon 
the fame plan as the reft, and endeavours to 
fhew, that religious evils, that is, the defeats 
fo vifible in all human religions, and the 
mifchievous confequences refulting from 

them, 
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them, are not owing to any want of wifdonft 
or goodnefs in our Creator, but proceed, 
like all others, from our nature and fitua- 
tion, and the impracticability of giving a 
perfect religion to an imperfeft creature. In 
order to explain this, it was neceflary to 
point out the particular imperfe&ions, which 
in fa& do exift in all human religions, whe- 
ther natural or revealed ; not with any de- 
fign to depreciate the one* or to invalidate 
the authority of the other, but Only to ac* 
count for them confidently with God's wi& 
dom and benevolence : thofe charged upon 
natural religion have been readily enough 
agreed to, but thofe imputed to revelation 
have offended many, who have from thence 
cbnfidered the whole of this enquiry as in- 
tended fecretly to undermine the foundations 
of Chriftianity, than which nothing can be 
more, averfe from the intentions, as well as 
from the fenriments of the author * but in* 
deed many late deiftical writers have at- 
tacked that religion fo unfairly, by infinu- 
ating many cavils, which they dared not ex- 
C 2 prefi, 
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prefe, that they have made it very difficult 
for any one to treat freely on that fubjed, 
without incurring the fufpicjon of the fame 
infincerity : of all fuch difingenuous artifices 
the author fincerely declares his utmoft de- 
teftation, and begs to be underftood to mean 
all that he exprefles, and nothing more; he 
lblemnly profefies, that by recounting thefe 
imperfections, he is fo far from entertaining 
any fecret defigns deftru&ive to that facred 
inftitution, that by it he intended not only 
to wreft out of the hands of infidelity thofe 
weapons, with which it has ever been moft 
fuccefsfully affaulted, but alfo to obviate all 
thofe doubts and difficulties which frequent- 
ly occur to the minds of thinking men, 
though no infidels, on viewing the deplora- 
ble ftate in which all human religion has 
continued throughout all ages, and the in- 
effectual affiftance it has received even from 
this divine interpofition itfelf, by no means 
exempted from Humberlefs evils and imper- 
fections : to thofe, who perceive none of 
thefe imperfe&ions, and confequential evils, 

be 
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he means not to write, nor defires to let in 
any new light on their tender organs, which 
can ferve only to difturb their prefent re- 
pofe ; nor does he afpire to the honour of 
working for thofe middle-fized underftand- 
ings, who can be well fitted with ready-made 
arguments from every pulpit: to the learned, 
impartial, fagacious, and inqutfitive, he 
alone applies ; the eftabliihing one of whom 
in a rational and well-grounded belief of the 
Chriftian Religion does more real fervice to 
that caufe, than the enlifting legions under 
that denomination whole immoveable faith 
proceeds only from their ignorance; that is, 
who believing without any realbn, can pof- 
fibly have no reafon for doubting. To ac- 
count for the corruption of religion, it was 
neceflary to fpecify the particular abufes, and 
abufers of it; and here the author could 
fcarcely overlook the clergy ; but he hopes 
that nothing has efcaped his pen, that can 
throw the leaft refle&ion upon* them as 
clergy, but as men only, fubjedt to the fame 
imperfe<5Hon$> and a&uated by the fame 
C 3 paflions 
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paffions as other men, and purfuing the ends 
of felf-intereft and ambition by the fame 
paths, in which all others would have trod, 
conducted by the fame temptations and op- 
portunities; he has treated them with no 
more freedom than he has done princes and 
parliaments, minifters and patriots, conque- 
rors and heroes, and his work would admit 
of no partiality ; fure he is, that nothing he 
lias faid can bear the moft diftant relation to 
the prefent clergy of this country, whom he 
fincerely thinks are a body of men as ho- 
neft, learned, and unprejudiced, as ever 
exifted, and for whofe perfons and profeflion 
he has the higheft regard. In another part 
of this letter there is an aflertion, which has 
given fome offence; which is, that every 
religion tw& be corrupted as foon as it be- 
comes eftabiiihed; this has been thought a 
reflection upon all national churches, and a 
perfuafion to fchifm and diffention; but 
thofe who think thus, totally mifapprehend 
the tenor of this whole work, which endea- 
ypws to prove that every thing human muft 

be 
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be attended with evils, which therefore 
ought to be fubmitted to with patience and 
refignation; that many imperfections will 
adhere to all governments and religions in 
the hands of men, but that thefe, uhkfs they 
rife to an intolerable degree, will not juftify 
our refiftance to the one, or our diflention 
from the other : the affcrtion itfelf, the au- 
thor cannot retraft, but the inference, which 
he defires may be drawn from it, is by no 
means favourable to diffentions, becaufe from 
them he can perceive no remedy, which can 
accrue to thefe evils * for if it was every 
one's duty to defert a national church on 
account of thofe corruptions which proceed 
from its eftablifhment, and this duty was 
univerfally complied with, let us fee the 
confequence ! one of thefe things muft ne- 
ceffarily follow : either that feme diflention 
of fuperior purity, which ufually arifes from 
its being a diflention, muft be eftablifhed in 
its room, or no religion muft be eftablifhed 
»t all; if the firft of thefe methods fhould 
take place, the end propofed by it would by 
C 4 . itfelf 
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itfelf be entirely defeated ; becaufe that 
purer religion which was eftabli/hed, would 
by that very eftabliihment become equally 
corrupt with that which was deferted ; and fo 
the fame reafon would eternally remain for 
a new difiehtion: if the latter fhould be 
taken, that is, to eftablifh no religion. at all; 
this would be fo far from producing the in- 
tended reformation, that it would let in fuch 
an inundation of enthufiafm and contra- 
dictory abfurdities, as nrnft in a fhort time 
deftroy not only all religion, but all peace 
and morality whatever ; of which no one can 
entertain the leaft doubt, who is not totally 
unacquainted both with the nature and hif- 
tory of mankind. From whence it is plain, 
that all diffentions from a national church, 
not in itfelf fulfill, arife from ignorance; 
that is, from a kind of fhort-fightednefs, 
which enables men to pry out every imper- 
fection within their reach, but prevents their 
difcerning the more remote neceffity for thofe 
imperfe&ions, and the danger of amending 
them. 

6 To 
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To conclude ; the author of this enquiry 
having heard it fo much, and as he thought 
fo unjuftly calumniated, has reviewed it with 
all poffible care and impartiality, and though 
he finds many things in the ftile and com- 
pofition, which have need enough of amend, 
ment, he fees nothing in the fentiments 
which ought to be retraced. His intentions 
were to reconcile the numerous evils fo con- 
fpicuous in the creation, with the wifdpm, 
power, and goodnefs of the- Creator -, to 
ihew, that no more of them are admitted by 
him, than are neceflary towards promoting 
univerfal good ; and from thence to perfuade 
men to an entire refignation to his all-wife, 
but incomprehenfible difpenfations. To af- 
certain the nature of virtue, and to enforce 
the praftice of it; to prove the certainty of a 
future ftate, and the n juftice of the rewards 
and punifhments that will attend it ; to re- 
commend fubmiffion to national govern- 
ments, and conformity to national religions, 
notnyithftanding the evils and defe&s, which 
muft unavoidably adhere to them j and laft- 

.to 
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ly, to fhew the excellence and credibility of 
the Chriftian revelation, to reconcile fome of 
its moll abftrufe do&rines with reafon, and 
to anfwer all thofe objc&ions to its autho- 
rity, which have been drawn from its imper- 
fe&ions and abufes; thefe, and thefe only, 
were the intentions of the author; and if, 
after all, a work fo defigned, however unably 
executed, fhould by the united force of igno- 
rance and malevolence, of fa&ion, bigotry, 
and enthufiafm, be reprefentcd as intro- 
duftive of fatalifm, immorality, flavery, cor- 
ruption, and infidelity, he fhall be litde con- 
cerned, and fhall only look upon it as an 
additional inftance of that imperfe&ion of 
mankind, which he has here treated of; 
from them he defires only an exemption 
from calumny -, honour and applaufe he has 
not the vanity to hope for ; thefe, he knows* 
they beftow not on their benefa&ors or in- 
ftru&ors, but referve for thofe alone who de* 
ceive, difturb, and deftroy them- 
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LETTER I. 

ON EVIL. IN GENERAL, 
SIR, 

HA V IN G enjoyed the pleafure of ma- 
ny accidental conferences with you on 
metaphyseal, moral, political, and religious 
fubjedtsi on which you ever feemed to 
converfe with more fagacity, as well as more 
candor, than is ufual on the like occafionsj 
I imagined it might not be unentertaining 
either to you or myfelf, to put together my 
fentiments on thefe important topics, and 
communicate them to you from time to 
time as the abfence of bufmefs, or of more 
agreeable amufements, may afford me oppor- 
tunity. This I propofe to do under the gene- 
ral title of an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil ; an inquiry which will com- 
prehend them all, and which, I think, has 
WVer been attended to with that diligence it 

deferves, 
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deferves, nor with that fiiccefs, Which might 
have been hoped for from that little that has 
been beftowed upon it. The right under- 
ftanding of this abftrufe {peculation, I look 
upon to be the only folid foundation, on 
-which any rational fyftem of ethicks can be 
built; for it feems impoflible, that men 
Jhould ever arrive at any juft ideas of their 
. Creator or his attributes, any propef notions 
of their relation to him, or their duty to each 
other, without firft fetding in their minds 
fome fatisfa&ory folution of this important 
queftion, Whence came Evil ? Whilft we find 
ourfelves liable to innumerable miferies in 
this life; apprehenfive of ftill greater in 
another; and can give no probable account 
of this our wretched fituation ; what fenti- 
ments muft we entertain of the juftice and 
benevolence of our Creator, who placed us 
in it, without our folicitations or confent? 
The Works of the Creation Efficiently de- 
monftrate his exiftence; their beauty, per- 
fection, and magnificence, his infinite power 
and wifdom; but it is the happinefs only 

which 
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which we enjoy or hope for, which can con- 
vince us of his goodnefs. 

It is the folution therefore of this impor- 
tant queftion alone, that can afcertain the mo- 
ral charadteriftic of God, and upon that on- 
ly muft all human virtue eternally depend. 

If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works) he muft delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in, muft be happy. 

But fhould this divine reafoning of the phi- 
lofopher be at laft inconclufive ; could wc 
once entertain fuch blafphemous notions of 
the Supreme Being, as that he might not de* 
light in virtue, neither adhere to it himfel£ 
nor reward it in others; that he could make 
any part of his creation miferable,. or fuffer 
them to make themfelves fo without a juft 
caufe and a benevolent end, all moral con- 
fiderations muft be, vain and ufelefs; we can 
have no rule by which to dire£fc our a&ions,' 
nor if we had, any kind of obligation to pur- 
fue it ; nor in this cafe can any revelation in 
the leaft affift us, the belief of all revelation 

being 
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being in its own nature fubfequent, not only 
to the belief of God's exiftence, but 6f his 
juftice and veracity ; for if God can injure 
us, he may alio deceive us ; and then there is 
an end of all diftinftions between good and 
evil, truth and falfehood, and of all confi- 
dence in God and man. 
• I mean not by this to infinuate the leaft 
poffibility of a doubt concerning the juftice 
or goodnefs of our Creator, but only to fhew 
the importance of this inquiry, and the utility 
of it towards fettling our notions of his at- 
tributes; and the regulation of our own be- 
haviour in conformity to them* I intend 
not by it to prove the benevolence of God, 
but to reconcile the miferies we fee and fuf- 
fer, with that incontrovertible benevolence j 
I defign not to fliew that God approves vir- 
tue, but that the admiflion of moral evil is 
not inconfiftent with that undoubted appro- 
bation ; nor would I be underftood to aflert, 
that our obligation to be virtuous depends 
on this abftrufe fpeculatiofn, but only that 
our right underftanding it will remove all 

doubts 
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doubts concerning the nature of virtue, and 
our obligation to purfue it, and fix them on 
the moft firm and immoveable bafis. 

To find out therefore how evil of any 
kind can be the produftion of infinite good- 
nefe, joined with infinite power, fhould be 
the firftftep in all our religious inquiries; 
the examination into which wonderful para- 
dox will lead us into many ufeful and fub~ 
lime truths ; and its perfect comprehenfion, 
was that poffible for our narrow capacities, 
would, I doubt not, make as furprifing dis- 
coveries in the moral world, as mathema- 
tical and phyfical knowledge have in the na- 
tural. 

To clear up this difficulty, fome ancient 
philofophers have had recourfe to the fup- 
pofition of two firft caufes, one good, and 
the other evil, perpetually countera&ing 
each other's defigns. This fyftem was after- 
wards adopted by the Manichaan herefy, 
and has fince been defended by the ingenious 
MonJ. Boyle : but as the fuppofition of two 
firft caufes is even in itfelf a contradi&ion, 

and 
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and as the whole fcheme has been demon- 
ftrated by the beft metaphyfical writers to be 
as falfe as it is impious, all further arguments 
to difprove it would be needlefs. 

Others have endeavoufed to account for 
this by the introduction of a golden age* or 
paradifiacal ftate, in which all was innocence 
and happinefs. 

P<tna metufque aberant, nee verba minaeiafix* 
JEre legebantur, nee fupplex turba timebant 
jfudicis orafui : fed erant fine vindice tuti. 



When man yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, 
And with a native bent did good purfue ; 
UnfbrcM by punifhment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were fimple, and his foul fincere : 
Needlefs was written law, when none oppreft, 
The law of man was written in his breaft : 
No fuppliant crowds before the judge appeared, 
No court ere&ed yet, nor caufe was heard, 
But all was fafe, for confeience was their guard. 
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Ver erat /sternum, flacidifque tepentibus auris 
fifuleebant Zephyri natos fine femine flores ; 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat, 
Nee rencvatus ager grarvidis combat ariftis 

Flumina 
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Fhtminajam laflis, jam flumina ntSaris ibanti 
Flwuaqae dt <viridi JHllabant Met mella* 

The flow'rs unfown in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And weftern winds immortal fpring maintained. 
In following years the bearded corn enfu'd 
From earth unafk'd, nor was that earth renew'd. 
From veins of valleys milk and neftar broke. 
And honey fweated from the pores of oak. 

Amufing dreams ! as abfurd in philofophy, 
as in poetry delightful ! For though it is 
probable, from the moft ancient hiftories, as 
well as from analogy drawn from the reft 
of Nature's produdtions, that the world 
might be more happy and more innocent 
in its infancy, than in more advanced ages ; 
yet that it could ever be totally free from 
vice and mifery, may eafily, I think, be 
proved impoffible, both from the nature of 
this terreftrial globe, and the nature of its in- 
habitants. So that thefe inchanting fcenes 
can in fa£t never have exifted ; but if they 
had, the (hort duration of this perfe&ion is 
equally inconfiftent with infinite power, join- 
ed to infinite wifdom and goodnefs, as any 
Vol. III. D original 
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original imperfe&ion whatever. Fables tlteil 
of this kind can never in the leaft account 
for the origin of evil ; they are all but mean 
expedients, which will never be able to take 
away the difficulty, and can at moft but ob- 
fcure it, by fhifting it a little backward into 
a lefs clear light ; like that Indian philofo- 
phy, accounting for the iupport of the world, 
which informs us, that it is fuftained by.a 
vaft elephant, and that elephant by a tor- 
toife, and then prudendy drops any further 
inquiry. 

The divines and moralifts of later ages 
fcem perfectly fatisfied that they have loofed 
this Gordian knot, by imputing the fource 
of all evil to the abufe of free-will in created 
beings. God, they fay, never defigned any 
fuch thing fliould exift as evil, moral or na- 
"tural ; but that giving to fome beings, for 
good and wife purpofes, a power of free- 
agency, they perverted this power to bad 
ends, contrary to his intentions and com- 
mands ; and thus their accidental wickecf- 
hels produced confequential mifery. But 

t# 
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to (ijppofe in this manner, that God intended 
all things to be good "and happy, and at the 
fem? time gave being to creatures able and 
willing to obftrudt his benevolent defigns, is 
a notion fp inconfiftent with his wifciom, 
goodnefs, omnifcience, and omnipotence, 
chat it feems equally unphilofophical, and 
more evidently abfurd than th? other. They 
have been led into this error by ridiculoyfly 
judging of the difpenfations of a Creator to 
bis creatures, by the fame rules which they 
apply to the dealings of men towards each 
other 5 between which there is not the leaft 
proportion or fimilitude. A man who en- 
deavours, to the utmpft of his power, to 
make others virtuous and happy, however 
ynfuccefsful, is fufficiently juftified; but in * 
Being omnipotent and omnifcient, the caufe 
of all caufes, the origin of all thought, will, 
and a&ion* who fees all tfuDgs paft, pre- 
fcnt, and to come, in one inftantaneou? 
view, the cafe is widely different : his a&ive 
and permiffive will muft . be exa&ly the? 
fame j aqd>. V* regard to him, all qqnfequen-? 
Da tial 
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tial and future evils, through every moment 
of time, are actually prefent. 

Since therefore none of thefe pretended 
folutions can, I am certain, give fatisfa&ion 
to your comprehenfive understanding, let us 
now try to find out one more rational and 
more confident with the analogy of every 
thing around us. 

That there is a Supreme Being infinitely 
powerful, wife, and benevolent, the great 
Creator and Preferver of all things, is a truth 
fo clearly demonftrated, that it ftiall here be 
taken for granted. That there is alfo in the 
univerfal fyftem of things, the works of his 
almighty hand, much mifery and wicked- 
nefs, that is, much natural and moral evil, 
is another truth, elf which every hour's fatal 
experience cannot fail to convince us. How 
thefe two undoubted, yet feeming contra- 
di&ory truths can be reconciled, that is, how 
evils of any fort could have place in the 
works of an omnipotent and good Being, is 
very difficult to account for. If we affert 
that he could not prevent them, we deftroy 

his 
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his power ; if that he would not, we arraign 
his goodnefs j and therefore his power and 
goodnefs cannot both be infinite. 

But however conclqfive this argument 
may feem, there is fomewhere or other an 
error in it i and this error I take to arife 
from our wrong notions of omnipotence. 
.Omnipotence cannot work contradidtions, it 
can only effeft all poflible things. But fo 
little are we acquainted with the whole fy£. 
tern of nature, that we know not what are 
poflible, and what are not \ but if we may 
judge from that conftant mixture of pain 
with pleaiure, and of inconvenience with ad- 
vantage, which we muft obferve in every 
thing around us^ we have reafon to conclude, 
that to endue cheated beings with perfeftion, 
that is, to produce good exclufive of evil, is 
one of thofe impoffibilijties which even inft- 
jiite power caijnot acgomplifh P 
' The true folution then of this incompre- 
henfible paradox muft be this, that all 
evils owe their exiftence folely to the necef- 
fity of their own natures ; by which I mean> 
fhey could not poffibly have been prevented, 
D 3 withou; 
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without thfe lofs of fome fuperidr good, Or 
the "permiffion of fome greater evil than 
themfelves; or that many evils will unavoid- 
ably ihfinuate themfelves "by the natural rela- 
tions and circumliances of things, into the 
^frioft perfe& fyftem of created beings, even in 
l&ppofitioh to the will of an Almighty Cre- 
ator, by reafon they cannot be excluded with- 
out working contradictions ; which riot be- 
ing proper objefts of power, it is no diminu- 
tion of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot 
effeft them. ^ 

And here it will be proper to hiake a 
previous apology for an expreflion, which 
will frequently occur in the following pages, 
v which is, that God cannot do fuch and fudi 
things; by which is always to beunderftbbd 
not any retrenchment of the divine qfttriipcJ- 
" terice, But only that fitch things are in their 
own natures impracticable, and impoffible to 
' be performed. 

That the Almighty ftiould be thus limited, 

and circumfcribed by the nature of things, 

of which he himfelf is the author, may to 

fome feem not very intelligible 3 but furely 

* ' -■"-'■ it 
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it is hot at alt difficult to conceive, that in 
every pofiible method of ordering, difpofing, 
and framing the univerfal fyftem of things, 
fiich numberlefs inconveniences might ne- 
Ceffarily arife, that all that infinite power 
and wiiUom could do, was, to make choice 
of that method, which was attended with the 
teaft and feweft ; and this not proceeding 
from any defeft of power in the Creator^ bufc 
from that imperfe&ion which is inherent in 
fhe nature of all created things. 

This neceffity, I imagine, is what the an* 
eients meant by fate, to which they fancied 
that Jqpiter #id all the gods were obliged 
to fubrnit, and which was to be controuled 
by no power whatever. The Stoicks feem 
to have had feme dark and unintelligible 
notions of this kind, which they neither tin* 
derftood themfelves* nor knew how to ck+ 
plain to others $ that the untra&ablenefs of 
matter was the caufe of evil ; that Qod 
would have made all things perfect, but that 
-there was in matter an evil bias repugnant 
to his benevolence, which drew another way, 

i D 4 whence 
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whence arofc all manner of evils. Of the 
like kind is a maxim of the fame philofo- 
phers, that pain is no evil * which, if afferted 
with regard to the individuals who fuffer it, 
is downright nonfenfe > but if confidered as 
it affe&s the univerfal fyftem, is an un- 
doubted truth, and means only that there is 
no more pain in it than what is neceflary to' 
the produdtion of happinefs. How riiany 
foever of thefe evils then force themfelves 
into the creation, fo long as the good pre- 
ponderates, it is a work well worthy of in- 
finite wifdom and benevolence j and not-, 
withftanding the imperfe&ions of its parts, 
the whole is moft undoubtedly perfedt. 

Hence then we may plainly fee that much 
evil may exift, not at all inconfiftent with 
the power and goodnefs of God; and the 
further we purfue this clue, the more we 
fhall, at every ftep, difcerh nety lights break 
out, which will difcover clearly numberlefe 
examples, where the infinite power and 
goodnefs of God is fairly reconcileable with 
the mifery and wickednefs of his creatures* 

frorn 
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from the impoffibility of preventing them* 
and i£ in the very fmall part of the univer- 
fal fyftem that lies within the reach of our 
imperfeft capacities, many inftances of thk 
kind appear, in which they are vifibly con- 
fiftent, We ought, with the utmoft aflurance, 
to conclude what is undoubtedly true, that 
they are really fo in all, though we are not 
able to comprehend them. This is die kind 
of faith jnoft worthy of the human under- 
Handing, and moft meritorious in the fight 
of God, as it is the offspring of reafon, as 
well as the parent of all virtue and refigna- 
tion to the juft, but unfcru table difpenfations 
of providence. 

But in order more clearly to explain this 
*bftrufe {peculation, it will be neceflary to 
divide evils into their different fpecies, and 
beftow on each a Separate qonfideration. 
This I fhall do under the following heads ; 
Evils of Imperfe&ion, Natural Evils, Mo- 
ral Evils, Political Evils, and Religious 
Evils; which, I think, will comprehend 
moft of thofe to which human nature is un- 
happily 
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happily liable. And now, Sir, left I Ihould 
add one more evil to this melancholy ca« 
talogue, which is that of a long and te- 
dious epiftle, I fhall referve the examination 
into each of thefe particulars for the fubjeft 
of a future letter.; and CQnclude this, by af-» 
Turing you that I am, 
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L E T T E It II. 

6N EVILS OF IMPERFECTA **♦ 
SIR, 

T fr purfuance of the plan propofed in my 
JL laft, I fhall now proceed to examine into 
the nature of each particular kind of evil, 
and in the firft place of thofe therein deno- 
minated evils of imperfection ; which are in 
truth no evils at all, but rather the abfence 
of fome comparative good ; and therefore 1 
/hall not have occafion to detain you long 
on this part of my fubjeft. 

No fyftem can poflibly be formed, even 
in imagination, without a fubordination of 
parts. Every animal body muft have dif- 
ferent members fubfervient to each other $ 
every pi&ure muft be compofed of various 
colours, and of light and fliade ; all harmo- 
ny muft be forriied of trebles, tenors, and 
baffes; every beautiful and ufefol edifice 
' x muft 
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muft confift of higher and lower, more and 
lefs magnificent apartments. This is in the 
very eflfenc^ of all created things, and there- 
fore cannot be prevented by any means 
whatever, unlefs by not creating them at all • 
for which reafon, in the formation of the 
univerfe, God was obliged, in order to carry 
on that juft fubordination fo neceffary to the 
very exiftence of the whole, to create beings 
of different ranks -, and tp beftow on various 
ipecies of animals, and alfo on the indivi- 
duals of the fame fpecies, various degrees 
of understanding, ftrength, beauty, and per- 
fection ; to the comparative want of which 
advantages we give the names of folly, weak- 
ness, deformity, and imperfeftion, and very 
unjuftly repute them evils ; whereas in truth 
they are bleflings as far as they extend, 
though of an inferior degree. They are no 
more a&ual evils, than a fmall eftate is a 
real misfortune, becaufe many may be pof- 
fefled of greater. 

Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift 
from our Creator 3 but that we enjoy no 

more^ 
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more, can never fure be deemed an injury, 
or a juft reafon to queftion his infinite bene- 
volence. All our happinefs is owing to his 
goodnefs -, but that it is no greater, is owing 
only to ourfelves, that is, to our not having 
any inherent right to any happinefs, or even 
to any exiftence at all. This is no more to be 
imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar 
to the perfon who has relieved him : that he 
had fomething, was owing to his benefaftor; 
but that he had no more, only to his original 
poverty. 

They who look upon the privation of all 
the good they fee others enjoy, or think pof- 
fible for infinite power to beftow, as pofitive 
evil, underftand not that the univerfe is a 
fyftem whofe very effence confifts in fubor- 
dination ; a fcale of beings defcending. by 
infenfible degrees from infinite perfe&ion to 
abfolute nothing ; in which, though we may 
juftly expett to find perfeftion in the whole, 
could we pofiibly comprehend it ; yet would 
it be the higheft abfurdity to hope, for it in 
all its parts, becaufe die beauty and happi- 
nefs 
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neft of the whole depend altogether on die 
juft inferiority of its parts, that is, on the 
comparative in(iperfe6tions of the feveral be~ 
ings of which it is compofed. 

It would have been no more an inftaace of 
God's wifdom to have created no beings bu| 
of the higheft and moft perfeft order, than it 
would be of a painter's art to cover his whole 
piece with one fingle colour the moft beau- 
tiful he could compofe, K[ad he confine^ 
himfelf to fuch, nothing could have exifte^ 
but demi-gods of arch-angels, and then all 
inferior orders muft have been void and un- 
inhabited : but as it is furely more agreeable 
to infinite benevolence, that all thefe fhould 
be. filled up with beings capable of enjoying 
happinefs themfelves, and contributing to 
that of others, they muft neceffarily be filled 
with inferior beings, that is, with fuch as are 
iefs perfedt, but from whofe exiftence, not^ 
withftanding that lefs perfeftion, more feli- 
city upon the whole accrues to the univerfe, 
than if no fuch had been created. It is 
mpreover highly prpbable, that there is fuch 
. . > a con- 
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|t connexion between ail ranks and order* 
by fubordinate degrees, that they mutually 
fupport each other's exiftence, and every ona 
in its place is absolutely necefiary towards 
fuftaining the whole vail and magnificent 
fabric. 

. You fee, therefore, that it is utterly im* 
pf a&icable, even for infinite power, to an- 
xrlude from creation this necefiary inferiority 
• of fome beings in comparifon with others* 
AH that it can do is to make each as happy , 
as their reJpe&ive fituatfons will permit: 
and this it has done in fo extraordinary a 
^manner, as to leave the benevolence of our 
great Creator not to be doubted ofs for 
though he cannot make all fuperior, yet in 
the difpenfations of his bleflings, his \yifdom 
and goodnefs both are well worthy the 
higheft admiration; for, amongft all the 
wide diftiruftions which he was obliged to 
make in the dignity and perfections of his 
creatures, he has made much lefs in their 
happinefs than is ufually imagined, or indeed 
can- be believed from outward appearances. 

He 
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He has given many advantages to brute** 
which man cannot attain to with all his fu- 
periority, and many probably to man which 
are denied to angels ; amongft which his ig- 
norance is perhaps none of the leaft With 
regard to him, though it was necedary tt> 
the great purpofes of human life to beftow 
riches, understanding, and health, on indi- 
viduals in very partial proportions ; yet has 
the Almighty fo contrived the nature of 
things, that happinefs is diftributed with a 
more equal hand. His goodnefs, we may 
obferve, is always ftriving with thefc our ne- 
ceflary imperfections, and fetting bounds to 
the inconveniences it cannot totally prevent, 
by balancing the wants, and repaying the 
fufferings of all by fome kind of equivalent 
naturally refulting from their particular fix- 
ations and circumftances. Thus, for ex- 
ample, poverty or the want of riches is gene- 
rally compenfated by having more hopes and 
/ewer fears, by a greater fliare of health, and 
a more exqyifite relilh of the fmallcft enjoy- 
ments than thofe who poflefs them are ufu- 

ally 
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ally bleffed with. The want of tafte and 
genius, with all the pleafures that arife from 
them, are commonly recompenced by a more 
ufeful kind of common-fenfe, together with 
a wonderful delight, as well as fuccefs, in 
the bufy purfuits of a fcrambling world. The 
lufferiiigs of the fick are greatly relieved 
by many trifling gratifications imperceptible 
to others, fometimes almoft repaid by the 
inconceivable tranfports occafioned by the 
return of health and vigour. Folly cannot 
be very grievous, becaufe imperceptible; 
and I doubt not but there is ibme truth in 
that rant of a mad poet, that there is a plea- 
fure in being mad, which none but madmen 
know. Ignorance, or the want of knowledge 
and literature, the appointed lot of all born 
to poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is the 
only opiate capable of infilling that infenfi- 
bility which can enable them to endure the 
miferies of the one, and the fatigues of the 
other. It is a cordial adminiftered by the 
gracious hand of providence ; of which they 
ought never to be deprived by an ill-judged 
Vol. III. E and' 
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and improper education. It is the bads of 
all fubordination, the fupport of fociety, and 
the privilege of individuals -, and I have ever 
thought it a moft remarkable inftance of the 
divine wifdom, that whereas in all animals, 
whofe individuals rife little above the reft 
of their ipecies, knowledge is inftin&ive j in 
man, whofe individuals are fo widely dif- 
ferent, it is acquired by education ; by which 
means the prince and the labourer, the phi- 
lofopher and the peafant, are in fome mea- 
fure fitted for their refpe&ive fituations. The 
fame parental care extends to every part of 
the animal creation. Brutes are exempted 
from numberlefs anxieties, by that happy 
want of refleftion on paft, and apprehenfion 
of future fufferings, which are annexed to 
their inferiority. Thofe amongft them whp 
devour others, are taught by nature to dif- 
patch them as eafily as poffible ; and man, 
the moft mercilefs devourer of all, is in- 
duced, by his own advantage, to feaft thofe 
defigned for his fuftenance, the more luxuri- 
ously to feaft upon them himfelk Thus 
9 mifery. 



mifery, by all pofiible methods, is diminifhed 
or repaid; and happinefs, like fluids, is ever 
tending towards an equilibrium. 

But was it ever fo unequally divided, our 
pretence for complaint could be of this only, 
that we are not fo high in the fcale of exift- 
ence as our ignorant ambition may defire : 
a pretence which muft eternally fubfift ; be- 
caufe, were we ever fo much higher, there 
would be ftill room for infinite power to 
exalt us; and fince no link in the chain 
can be broke, the fame reafon for difquiet 
muft remain to thofe who fucceed to that 
chafm> which muft be occafioned by our pre- 
ferment, A man can have no reafon to re- 
pine, that he is not an angel ; nor a horfe, 
that he is not a man; much lefs, that in 
their feveral ftations they poflefs not the fa- 
culties of another; for this would be an 
infufferable misfortune. And doubtlefs it 
would be as inconvenient for a man to be 
endued with the knowledge of an angel, as 
for a horfe to have the reafon of a man j 
£ 2 but 
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but as they are now formed by the confum- 
mate wifdom of their Creator,, each enjoys 
pleafures peculiar to his fituarion : and though 
the happinefs of one may perhaps confift in 
divine contemplation, of another in the acqui- 
fition of wealth and power, and that of a third 
in wandering amongft limpid ftreams, and 
luxuriant paftures ; yet the meaneft of thefe 
enjoyments give no interruption to the moft 
fublime, but altogether undoubtedly increafe 
the aggregate fum of felicity beftowed upon 
the univerfe. Gready indeed muft that be 
leflened, were there no beings but of the 
higheft orders. Did there not for inftance, 
exift on this terreftrial globe any fenfitive 
creatures inferior to man, how great a quan- 
tity of happinefs muft have been loft, which 
is now enjoyed by millions, who at prefent 
inhabit every part of its furface, in, fields and 
gardens, in extended defarts, impenetrable 
woods, and immenfe Qceans > by monarchies 
of bees, republics of ants, and innumerable 
families of infe&s dwelling on every leaf and 
f flower* 
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flower, who are all pofiefied of as great a 
ihare of plcafure, and a greater of innocence, 
than their arrogant fovereign, and at the fame 
time not a little contribute to his conve- 
nience and happinefs. 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd folcly for thy good ! 
Thy joy, thy paftime, thy attire, thy food J 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fpreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and lings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures, fwell the note. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly beftride, 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the feed that {trews the plain ? 
The birds of heav'n fhall vindicate their grain, 
Thine the full harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juftlv, the deferring fleer. 

Pope. 

Thus the univerfc refembles a large and 
well-regulated family, in which all the 
officers and fervants, and even the do- 
meftic animals, are fubfervient to each other 
in a proper fubordination j each enjoys the 
E 3 privileges 
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privileges and perquifitcs peculiar to his 
place, and at the fame time contributes by 
that juft fubordination to the magnificence 
and happinefs of the whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that thefe evils of 
imperfection, proceeding from the neceflary 
inferiority of fome beings in comparifon of 
others, can in no fenfe be called any evils at 
all; but if they could, it is as evident from 
thence, that there are many which even infi- 
nite power cannot prevent j it being fuffi- 
ciently demonftrable, that to produce a fyf- 
tem of created beings, all fupreme in happi- 
nefs and dignity, a government compofed of 
all kings, an army of all generals, or an uni- 
verfe of all gods, muft be impra&icable for 
omnipotence itfelf. 

We have here then made a large ftride 
towards our intended goal, having at once 
acquitted the divine goodnefs, and freed 
mankind from a numerous train of imaginary 
evils, by mod clearly (hewing them to be no 
evils at all; and yet under this head are 
really comprehended all the evils we perpe- 
tually 



tually complain of, except attual pain, the 
.. nature of which, and how it came to have a 
place in the works of an omnipotent and 
good being, fhall be confidered in the next 
letter from, 



SIR, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

ON NATURAL EVILS. 
S I R, 

I Shall now lay before you my free fenti- 
ments concerning the origin of natural 
evils, by which I underftand the fufferings 
of fenfitive beings only j for tempefts, inun- 
dations, and earthquakes, with all the difor- 
ders of the material world, are no farther 
evils than as they affeft the fenfitive; fo 
that under this head can be only compre- 
hended pains of body, and inquietudes of 
mind. That thefe are real evils, I readily 
acknowledge 5 and if any one is philofopher 
enough to doubt of it, I fhall only beg leave 
to refer him to a fevere fit of ficknefs or a 
tedious law-fuit, for farther fatisfa&ion. 

The production of happinefs feems to be 
the only motive that could induce infinite 
goodnefs to exert infinite power to create all 

things ; 
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dungs; for, to fay truth, happinefs is the 
only thing of real value in exiftence ; nei- 
ther riches, nor power, nor wifdom, nor 
learning, nor ftrength, nor beauty, nor vir- 
tue, nor religion, nor even life itfelf, being 
of any importance but as they contribute to 
its produ&ion. All thefe are in themfelves 
neither good nor evil; happinefs alone is 
their great end, and they defirable only as 
they tend to promote it. Moft aftonifliing 
therefore it muft appear to every one who 
looks round him, to obferve all creatures 
bleffed with life and fenfation, that is, all 
creatures made capable of happinefs, at 
the fame time by their own natures con- 
demned to innumerable and unavoidable 
miferies. Whence can it proceed, that pro- 
vidence fhould thus feem to countered his 
own benevolent intentions ? To what ftrange 
and invifible caufe are all thefe numerous 
and invincible evils indebted for their exift- 
ence ? If God is a good and benevolent be- 
ing, what end could he propofe from crea- 
tion, but the propagation of happinefs ? and 

if 
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if happinefs is the end of all exiftence, why 
are not all creatures that do exift happy ? 

The true folution of this important quef- 
tion, fo long and fo vainly fearched for by the 
philosophers of all ages and all countries, I 
take to be at laft no more than this, that 
thefe real evils proceed from the fame fource 
as thofe imaginary ones of imperfection 
before treated of, namely, from that fubor- 
dination, without which no created fyftem 
can fubfift; all fubordination implying im- 
perfe&ion, all imperfe&ion evil, and all evil 
fome kind of inconvenience or fuffering; fo 
that there muft be particular inconveniences 
and fufferings annexed to every particular 
rank of created brings by the circumftances 
of things, and their modes of exiftence. 
Moft of thofe to which we ourfelves are lia- 
ble may be eafily fhewn to be of this kind, 
the effe&s only of human nature, and the 
ftation- man occupies in the univerfe: and 
therefore their origin is plainly deducible 
from neceflity ; that is, they could not have 
been prevented without the lofs of greater 

good, 
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good, or the admiflion of greater evils than 
themfelves; or by not creating any fuch 
creatures as men at all. And though this 
upon a general view of things, does not (b 
forcibly ftrike us ; yet on a more minute 
infpe&ion into every grievance attendant on 
human nature, it will moft evidently appear* 
Moft of thcfe, I think, maybe comprehended 
under the following heads : poverty, labour, 
inquietudes of mind, pains of body, and 
death ; from none of which we may venture 
to affirm man could ever have been exempted 
fo long as he continued to be man. God 
indeed might have made us quite other 
creatures, and placed us in a world quite 
otherwife conftituted ; but then we had been 
no longer men; and whatever beings had 
occupied our ftations in the univerfal fyftem, 
they muft have been liable to the fame in- 
conveniences. 

Poverty, for example, is what all could 
not poffibly have been exempted from, not 
only by reafon of the fluftuating nature of 
human pofleffions, but becauie the world 

could 
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could not fubfift without it ; for had all been 
rich, none could have fubmitted to the com* 
mands of another, or the drudgeries of life $ 
thence all governments mull have been dif- 
iblved, arts negle&ed, and lands unculti- 
vated, and fo an univerfal penury have over- 
whelmed all, inftead of now and then pinch- 
ing a few. Hence, by the bye, appears the 
great excellence of charity, by which men 
are enabled, by a particular diftribution of the 
bleffings and enjoyments of life$ on proper 
occafions, to prevent that poverty, which by 
a general one omnipotence itfelf could never 
have prevented : fo that, by enforcing this 
duty, God as it were demands our afliftancc 
to promote univerfal happinefs, and to fhut 
out mifery at every door, where it ftrives to 
intrude itfelf. 

Labour, indeed, God might eafily have 
cxcufed us from, fince at his command the 
earth would readily have poured forth all her 
treafures without our inconfiderable aflift- 
ance; but if the fevereft labour cannot fuffi- 
ciently fubdue the malignity of human nature, 

what 
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what plots and machinations, what wars, ra- 
pine, and dcvaftation, what profligacy and 
licentioufnefs muft have been the confe- 
quences of univerfal idleneis! So that labour 
ought only to be looked upon as a talk 
kindly impofed upon us by our indulgent 
Creator, neceflary to preferve our health, 
our fafety, and our innocence. 

Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented 
without firft eradicating all our inclinations 
and paflions, the winds and tides that pre- 
ferve the great ocean of human life from 
perpetual ftagnation. So long as men have 
purfuits, they muft meet with difappoint- 
ments; and whilft they have difappoint- 
ments they muft be difquieted ; whilft they 
are injured, they muft be inflamed with an- 
ger; and whilft they fee cruelties, they muft 
be melted with pity; whilft they perceive 
danger, they muft be fenfible of fear; and 
whilft they behold beauty, they muft be in- 
flaved by love : nor can they be exempted 
from the various anxieties attendant on thefe 
various and turbulent paflions. Yet with- 
out 
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out diem we fhould be undoubtedly left 
happy and Ids fife ; for without anger we 
fhould not defend ourfelves, and without j 

pity we fhould not aflift others; without fear 
we fhould not preferve our lives ; and with- 
out love they would not be worth preferv- 
ing. 

Pains of body are perhaps but the necef* 
fary confequences of the union of material 
and fpiritual effences ; for matter being by 
nature divifible, when endued with fcnfibi- 
lity, muft probably be iffe&ed by pains and 
pleafures by its different modifications s ] 

wherefore to have been freed from our Of- 
ferings, we muft have been deprived of all 
our ienfual enjoyments j a compofition by 
which few furely would be gainers. Befides, 
the pains of our bodies are neceflary to make j 

us continually mindful of their prefervation 5 j 

for what numberlefs lives would be loft in 
every trifling purfuit, or flung away in ill 
humour, was the piercing of a fword no more j 

painful than the tickling of a feather. 

Death, the laft and moft dreadful of all 

evils,. 
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evils, is fo far from being one, that it is the 
infallible cure for all others. 

To die is landing on fome filcnt fhore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempefts roar; 
Ere well we feel the friendly ftroke 'tis o'er. 

Garth. 

For, abftra&ed from the ficknefs and fuffer- 
ings ufually attending it, it is no more than 
the expiration of that term of life God was 
pleafed to beftow on us, without any claim 
or merit on our part. But was it an evil 
ever fo great, it could not be remedied 
but by one much greater, which is by liv- 
ing for ever ; by which means our wicked- 
nefs, unreftrained by the profpeft of a fu- 
ture (late, would grow fo infupportable, 
our fufferings fo intolerable by perfeve- 
rance, and our pleafures fo tirefome by repe- 
tition, that no being in the univerfe could 
be fo completely miferable as a fpecies of 
immortal men. We have no reafon there- 
fore to look upon death as an evil, or to 
fear it as a punifhment, even without any 
fuppofuion of a future life ; but if we con- 

fider 
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fider it as a paflage to a morte perfect ftate, 
or a remove only in an eternal fucceffion of 
ftill improving ftates (for which we have the 
ftrongeft reafons) it will then appear a new 
favour from the divine munificence ; and a 
man muft be as abfurd to repine at dying, 
as a traveller would be, who propofed to 
himfelf a delightful tour through various un- 
known countries, to lament that he cannot 
take up his refidence at the firft dirty inn 
which he baits at on the road. The infta- 
bility of human life, or the hafty changes of 
its fucceflive periods, of which we fo fre- 
quently complain, are no more than the ne- 
ceffary progrefs bf it to this neceflary con- 
clufion i and are fo far from being evils de- 
fcrving thefe complaints, that they are the 
fource of our greateft pleafures, as they are 
the fource of all novelty, from which our 
greateft pleafures are ever derived. The 
continual fucceffion of feafons in the human 
life, by daily prefenting to us new fcenes, 
render it agreeable, and, like thofe of the 
year, afford us delights by their change, 

which 
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Which the choiceft of them could not give 
us by their continuance. In the fpring of 
life, the gilding of the fun-fhine, the verdure 
of the fields, and the variegated paintings of 
the fky, are fo exquifite in die eyes of infants 
at their firft looking abroad into a new 
world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can 
equal. The heat and vigour of the fucceed- 
ing fummer of youth ripens for us new plea- 
lures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, 
and the jovial chace. The ferene autumn 
of compleat manhood feafts us with the 
golden harvefts of our worldly purfuits : nor 
is the hoary winter of old age deftitute of its 
peculiar comforts and enjoyments, of which 
the recolledtion and relation of thofe paft are 
perhaps none of the leaft ; and at laft death 
opens to us a new profpe£t, from whence we 
fliall probably look back upon the diverfions 
and occupations of this world with the fame 
contempt we do now on our tops and hobby- 
horfes, and with the fame furprife, that they 
could ever fb much entertain or engage us. 

Thus we fee all thefe evils could never 
Voj.. III. F have 
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have been prevented even by infinite power, 
without the introduction of greater, or the 
lols of fuperior good ; they are but the ne- 
cfcffary confequences of human nature; 
from which it can no more be divefted than 
matter from extenfion, or heat from motion, 
which proceed from the very modes of their 
exiftence. 

If it beobje&ed, that, after all that has 
been faid, there are innumerable miferies en- 
tailed upon all things that have life, and par- 
ticularly on man; manydifcafes of the body 
and afHidtions of mind, in which nature 
feems to play the tyrant, ingenious in con- 
triving torments for her children; that we 
cannot avoid feeing every moment with hor- 
ror numbers of our fellow-creatures con- 
demned to tedious and intolerable miferies, 
fome expiring on racks, others roafting in 
flames, fome ftarving in dungeons, others 
raving in mad-houfes, fome broiling in 
fevers, others groaning whole months under 
the exquifite tortures of gout and ftone :. 
If it be faid further, that fome men being 

exempted 
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exempted from many calamities with which 
others are afflifted, proves plainly that all 
might have been exempted from all; the 
charge can by no means be difputed, not 
can it be alledged that infinite power could 
not have prevented moft of thefe dreadful 
calamities. From hence, therefore, I am per- 
fuaded, that there is fomething in the abftraft 
nature of pain conducive to pleafure; that 
the fufferings of individuals are abfolutety 
neceflary to univerfal happinefs* and that* 
from connexions to us inconceivable, it was 
impracticable for omnipotence to produce 
the one, without at the fame time permitting 
the other. Their conftant and uniform con-, 
comitancy through every part of nature with 
which we are acquainted, very much cor- 
roborates this conjefture, in which fcarce 
one inftance, I believe, can be produced of 
the aCquifition of pleafure or convenience 
by any creatures, which is not purdiafed by 
the previous or confequential fufferings of 
themfelves ot others 3 pointing out, as it 
were, that a certain allay of pain muft be 
F 2 caft: 
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caff into the univerfal mafs of created hap- 
pinefs, and infli&ed fomewhere for the be- 
nefit of the whole. Over what mountains 
of (lain is every mighty empire rolled up to 
the fummit of profperity and luxury, • and 
what new fcenes of defolation attend its 
fall ? To what infinite toil of men, and other 
animals, is every flourilhing city indebted 
for all the conveniences and enjoyments of 
life, and what vice and mifery do thofe very 
enjoyments introduce? The ple&fures pe- 
culiar to the continuing our fpecies are fe- 
verely paid for by pains and perils in one 
fex, and by cares and anxieties in both. 
Thofe annexed to the prefervation of our- 
felves are both preceded and followed by 
numberlefs fufferings ; preceded by the maf- 
facres and tortures of various animals prepa- 
ratory to a feaft, and followed by as many 
difeafes lying in wait in every difh to pour 
forth vengeance on their deftroyers. Our 
riches and honours are acquired by laborious 
or perilous occupations, and our fports are 
purfued with fcarce lefs fatigue or danger, 

and 
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and ufually attended with diftreffes and de- 
ftruftion of innocent animals. This uni- 
verfal connexion of pain with pleafure 
feems, I think, ftrongly to. intimate, that 
pain abftra&edly confidered muft have its 
ufes ; and fince we may be affured, that it 
is never admitted but with the reluftance of 
the fupreme author, thofe ufes muft be of 
the higheft importance, though we have no 
faculties to conceive them. 

The human mind can comprehend but a 
very fmall part of the great and aftpnifhing 
whole; for any thing we know, the fuffer- 
ings (and perhaps the crimes producing 
thofe fufferings) of the inhabitants of this 
terreftrial globe may fome way or other 
affe£t thofe of the moft diftant planet, and 
the whole animal world may be conne&ed 
by fome principle as general as that of at- 
traction in the corporeal, and fo the miferiqs 
of particular beings be fome way neceffary 
to the happinefs of the whole. How thefe 
things operate, is indeed to us quite incon- 
ceivable i but that they do operate in fome 
F 3 fuch 
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fuch attentive manner is far, I think, from 
improbable. 

All ages and nations feem to have hact 
ponfufed notions of the merits of fufferings 
abftra&ed from their tendency to any vifiblc 
good, and have paid the higheft honours 
to thofe who have voluntarily endured them,- 
as to their common benefaftors. Many in 
chriftian countries have formerly been fainted 
for long falling, for whipping or torment- 
ing themfelvesi for fitting whole years in un- 
pafy pofture9, or expofing themfelyes to the 
inclemency of the weather on the tops of 
pillars. Many at this day in the Eaft are 
almoft deified for loading themfelyes with 
heavy chains, bending under burthens, or 
confining themfelves in chairs ftuck round 
with pointed nails. Now, if thefe notions 
are npt totally devoid of all reafon and com- 
mon fenfe, (and few, I believe, are fo which 
become univerfal) they can be founded on 
no other principle than this, of the neceflity 
pf pain to produce happinefs, which feems 
another weighty inftance of the probability 

of 
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of this ancient and univerfal opinion, though 
the reafons for it are forgot or unknown, and 
the practices derived from it big with the 
moft abfurd and ridiculous fuperftitions. 

One caufe, I think, from which many of 
our fevereft fufferings may be derived, may 
be difcovered by analogical reafoning, that 
is, by aflimilating.thofe things which are 
notobje£ts of our underftandings to others 
which lie within their reach; Man is one 
Knk of that vaft chain, defcending by infen- 
fible degrees, from infinite perfe&ion to ab- 
folute nothing. As there are many thou* 
fahds below him, fo muft there be many 
more above him. If we look downwards, 
we fee innumerable fpecies of inferior be- 
ings, whofe happinefs and lives are depen- 
dent on his will ; we fee him cloathed by 
their fpoils, and fed by their miferies and de- 
ftru&ion, inflaving fome, tormenting others, 
and murdering millions for his luxury or 
diverfion * is it not therefore analogous and 
highly probable, that the happinefs and life 
$f man Ihould be equally dependent on the 
F 4 wills 
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wills of his fuperiors ? As we receive great 
part of our pleafures, and even fubfiftence* 
from the fufferings and deaths of lower ani- 
mals, may not thefc fuperior beings do the 
fame from ours, and that by ways as far 
above the reach of the mod exalted human 
underftandings, as the means by which we 
receive our benefits are above the capacities 
of the meaneft creatures deftined for our 
fervice ? The fundamental error in all our 
reafonings on this fubjedt, is that of placing 
ourfelves wrong in that prefumptuous climax 
of beaft, man, and God -, from whence, as we 
fuppofe falfely, that there is nothing above 
us except the Supreme Being, we foolifhly 
conclude that all the evils we labour under 
muft be derived immediately from. his omni- 
potent hand: whereas there may be number- 
lefs intermediate beings who have power to 
deceive, torment, or deftroy us, for the ends 
only of their own pleafure or utility, who 
may be veiled with the fame privileges over 
their inferiors, and as much benefited by the 
lafe of them, as ourfelves. In what manner 

thef§ 
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thefe benefits accrue to them, it is lmpoflibte 
for us to conceive; but that impoQibility 
leflens not the probability of this conje&ure, 
which by analogy is fo ftrongly confirmed. 

Should you, Sir, have been lately em- ' 
ployed in reading fome of thofe fublime au- 
thors, who, from pride and ignorance, de- 
light to pufFup the dignity of human nature, 
the notions here advanced may appear to 
you abfurd and incredible, bec^ufe incon- 
fiftent with that imaginary dignity ; and you 
may objeft, that it is impofiible that God 
fhould fuffer innocence to be thus affli&ed, 
and reafon thus deceived: that though he 
may permit animals made folely for the ufe 
of man to be thus abufed for his convenience 
or recreation, yet that man himfelf, the fole 
poffeflbr of reafon, the lord of this terreftrial 
globe, his own ambafTador, vicegerent, and 
fimilitude, (hould be thus dependent on the 
will of others, muft be utterly inconfiftent 
with the divine wifdom and juftice. But 
pray, Sir, what does all this prove, but the 
importance of a man to himfelf? Is not the 

juftice 
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juftice of God is much concerned to preferve 
the happinefs of the meaneft infeft which he 
has called into being, as of the greateft man 
that ever lived ? Are not all creatures we 
fee- made fubfervient to each others ufes ? 
and what is there in man, that he only fhould 
&e exempted from this common fate of all 
created being? The fuperiority of man to 
that of other terreftrial animals is as inconfi- 
derable, in proportion to the immenfe plan 
of univerfal exiftence, as the difference of 
climate between the north and fbuth end 
of the paper I now write upon, with regard 
to the heat and diftance of the fun. There 
is nothing leads us into fo many errors con- 
cerning the works and defigns of providence, 
as that foolifh vanity that can perfuade fuch 
infignificant creatures that all things were 
made for their fervice; from whence they ri- 
diculoufly fet up utility to themfelves as the 
ftandard of good, and conclude every thing 
to be evil which appears injurious to them or 
their purpofes. As well might a neft of ants 
imagine this globe of earth created only for 

them 
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them to caft up into hillocks, and cloathed 
with grain and herbage for their fuftenance j 
then accufe their Creator for permitting 
fpades to deftroy them, and ploughs to lay 
wafte their habitations; the inconveniences 
of which they feel, but are utterly unable to 
comprehend their ufes, as well as the re- 
lations they themfelves bear to fuperior be- 
ings. 

It is forprifing that none of thofe philofo- 
phers, who were drove to the fuppofition of 
two firft caufes, and many other abfurdities, 
, to account for the origin of evil, fliould not 
rather have chofen to impute it to the mini- 
ftration of intermediate beings ; and when 
they faw the happinefs of all inferior animals 
dependent on our wills, fliould not have con- 
cluded, that the good order and well-being 
of the univerfe might require that ours 
fliould be as dependant on the wills of fupe- 
rior beings, accountable like ourfelves to 
one common lord and father of all things. 
This is the more wonderful, bccaufe the ex- 
igence and influence of fuch beings has been 
3 an 
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an article in the creed of all religions that 
have ever appeared in the world. In the 
beautiful fyftem of the pagan theology, their 
filvan and houftiold deities, their nymphs, 
fatyrs, and fawns, were of this kind. All 
the barbarous nations that have ever been 
difcovered, have been found to believe and 
adore intermediate fpiritual beings, both 
good and evil. The Jewifli religion not 
only confirms the belief of their exiftence, 
but of their tempting, deceiving, and tor- 
menting mankind ; and the whole fyftem of 
chriftianity is eretted entirely on this foun- 
dation. 

Thus, Sir, you fee the good order of the 
whole, and the happinefs it receives from a 
proper fubordination, will fufficiently account 
for the fufferings of individuals ; and all fuch 
Ihould be confidered but as the neceffary 
taxes, which every member of this great re- 
public of the univerfe is obliged to pay to- 
wards the fupport of the community. It is 
no derogation from the divine goodnefs, that 
thefe taxes are not always impofed equally in 

the 
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the prefent ftate of things ; becaufe as every 
individual is but a part of the great whole, 
fo is the prefent ftate but a part of a long, 
or perhaps an eternal fucceflion of others ; 
and, like a fingle day in the natural life, has 
reference tQ many more both paft and to 
come. It is but as a page in a voluminous 
accompt, from which no judgment can be 
formed on the ftate of the whole; but of 
this we may be affured, that the balance 
will fome time or other be fettled with 
juftice and impartiality. The certainty, 
therefore, of a future ftate, in which we, and 
indeed all creatures endued with fenfation, 
Hiall fomehow or other exift, feems (if all our 
notions of juftice are not erroneous) as de- 
monftrable as the juftice of their Creator ; 
for if he is juft, all fuch creatures muft have 
their account of happinefs and mifery fome- 
where adjufted with equity, and all creatures 
capable of virtue and vice muft, according 
to their behaviour, receive rewards and pu- 
niftunents; and, to render thefe punifh- 
/Tiients confiftent with Infinite gocdnefs, they 

muft 
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muft not only be proportioned to their 
crimes, but alfb fome way neceflary to uni- 
verfal good j for no creatures can be called 
out of their primitive nothing by an all- wife 
and benevolent Creator, to be lofers by their 
exiftence, or to be made miferable for no be* 
. neficial end, even by their own misbehaviour : 
fo that all future mifery, as well as prefent* 
muft be fubfervient to happinefs, or other* 
wife infinite power, joined with infinite good- 
nefs, would have prevented both vice and 
punifhment. 

For this reafbn, amongft all the fhort- 
fighted conjeftures of man into the difpenfa- 
tions of providence and a future ftate, the 
ancient doftrine'of tranfmigration feems the 
moft rational and moft confiftent with his 
wifdom and goodnefs; as by it all the un- 
equal difpenfations of things fo neceflary in 
one life, may be fet right in another, and all 
creatures ferve the higheft and loweft, the 
moft eligible and moft burthenfome offices 
of life by an equitable kind of rotation ; by 
which means their rewards and puniihments 

may 
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may not only be well proportioned to their 
behaviour, but alfo fubfervient towards car- 
rying on the bufinefs of the univerfe, and 
thus at the fame time anfwer the purpofes of 
both juftice and utility. But the pride of 
man will not fuffer us to treat this fubjedt 
with the ferioufnefs it deferves ; but reje&s 
as both impious and ridiculous every fup- 
pofition of inferior creatures ever arriving at 
its own imaginary dignity, allowing at the 
fame time the probability of human nature 
being exalted to the angejic, a much wider 
and more extraordinary tranfition, but yet 
fuch a one as may probably be the natural 
confequence, as well as the reward of a vir- 
tuous life ; nor is it lefs likely that our vices 
may debafe us to th$ fervile condition of in- 
ferior animals, in whofe forms we may be 
feverely punifhed for the injuries we have 
done to mankind when amongft them, and 
be obliged in fome meafure to repair them, 
by performing the drudgeries tyrannically 
impofed upon us for their fervice. 

From what has been faid, I think, it 

plainly 
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plainly appears that numberlefs evils dd 
adtually exift, which could not have been 
excluded from the works of infinite good- 
nefs even by infinite power ; aijd from hence 
it may be concluded, that there are none 
which could ; but that God has exerted 
all his omnipotence to introduce all poffible 
happinefs, and, as far as the imperfeftion of 
created things would permit, to exclude 
all mifery, that is, all natural evil, from 
the univerfal fyftem ; which notwithftanding 
will introduce itfelf in many circumftances, 
even in oppofition to infinite power. 

The origin of moral evil lies much 
deeper, and I will venture to affert has never 
yet been fathomed by the ihort line of hu- 
man underftanding. That I fhall be able 
to reach it, I have by no means the vanity 
to imagine .\ x but, laying afide all pre-con- 
ceived opinions and fyftematical prejudice, 
I will in my next endeavour to come as near 
it as lies in the power of, 

SIR, &c» 

L E T- 
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LETTER IV. 

ON MORAL EVIL. 
S I R, 

IMuft now leave that plain and eafy road 
through which I have hitherto condufted 
you, and carry you through unfrequented 
paths, and ways untrodded by philofophic 
feet. Already, I think, the exiftence of na- 
tural evil has been fufficiently accounted for, 
without any derogation from the power, wif- 
dom, or goodnefs of God. What next re- 
mains to be cleared up, is the origin of mo- 
ral evilj which, confiftently with the fame 
divine attributes, I have never feen ac- 
counted for by any author ancient or mo- 
dern, in a manner that could give tolerable 
farisfadtion to a rational enquirer. Nor in- 
deed can this be ever effeftually performed, 
without at the fame time taking into confi- 
deration all thofe moft abftrufe fpeculations 
Vol, III. G cpneerning 
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concerning the nature of virtue, free- will, 
fate, grace, and predeftination, the debates 
of ages, and matter of innumerable folio's* 
To attempt this, therefore, in the compafs 
of a letter would be'the higheft prefumption, 
did not I well know the clear "and ready 
comprehenfion of the perfon to whom it is 
addreffed ; and alio that the moil difficult of 
thefe kinds of difquifitions are ufually better 
explained in a few lines, than by a thou&nd 
pages. 

In order, therefore, to find out the true 
origin of moral evil, it will be neceffitry, in 
the firft place, to enquire into its nature and 
eflencej or what it is that conftitutes one 
aftion evil, and another good. Various have 
been the opinions of various authors on this 
criterion of virtue * and this variety has 
rendered that doubtful, which muft otherwife 
have been clear and manifeft to the meaneft 
capacity. Some indeed have denied that 
there is any fach thing, becaufe different 
ages and nations have entertained different 
fentiments concerning h : but this is juft as 
6 rcafonable 
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reasonable as to aflert, that there are neither 
fun, moon, or ftars, becaufe aftronomers 
have fupported different fyftems of the rtio* 
tions and magnitudes of thefe celeftial bo- 
dies. Some have placed it in conformity to 
truth, fome to the fitnefs of things, and others 
to the will of God. But all this is merely 
fuperficial : they refolve us not why truth> ot 
the fitnefs of tilings, are either eligible or ob- 
ligatory, or why God fliould require us to a& 
in one manner rather than another. The 
true reafon of which can poffibly be no other 
than this, becaufe feme actions produce 
happinefs, and others mifery i fo that all 
moral good and evil are nothing more than 
die produ&ion of the natural* This aloqe 
it is that makes truth preferable to falfhood* 
this that determines the fitnefs of things, and 
this that induces God to command feme 
aftkms and forbid others. They who extol 
the truth, beauty, and harmony of virtue, 
exchifive of its confequences, deal but in 
pompous nonfenfe * and they who would 
perfuade us, that good and evil are things 
G 2 indifferent, 
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indifferent, depending wholly on the will of 
God, do but confound the nature of things, 
as well as all our notions of God himfel£ 
by reprefenting him capable of willing con- 
tradictions ; that is, that we fhould be, and 
be happy, and at the fame time that we 
fhould torment and deftroy each other ; for 
injuries cannot be made benefits, pain can- 
not be made pleafure, and confequently vice 
cannot be made virtue by any power what- 
ever. It is the confequences therefore of 
all human aftions that muft ftamp their va^ 
lue. So far as the general pra&ice of any 
aftion tends to produce good, and introduce 
happinefs into the world, fo far we may pro- 
nounce it virtuous j fo much evil as it oc- 
cafions, fuch is the degree of vice it contains. 
I fay the general pra&ice, becaufe we muft 
always remember, in judging by this rule> 
to apply it only to the general fpecies of 
aftions, and not to particular a&ions j for 
the infinite wifdom of God, defirous to fet 
bounds to the deftrudtive confequences 
which muft otherwife have followed from the 
- »• univerfal 
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univerfal depravity of mankind, has fo won- 
derfully contrived the nature of things, that 
ourmoft vitious adtions may fometimes ac- 
cidentally and collaterally produce good. 
Thus, for inftance, robbery may difperfe 
ufelefs hoards to the benefit of the public; 
adultery may bring heirs, and good-humour 
too, into many families, where they would 
otherwife have been wanting $ and murder 
free the world from tyrants and oppreflbrs. 
Luxury maintains its thoufands, and vanity 
its ten thoufands. Superftition and arbi- 
trary power contribute to the grandeur of 
many nations, and the liberties of others are 
preferved by the perpetual contentions of 
avarice, knavery, felfifhnefs, and ambition : 
and thus the wbrft of vices, and the worft 
of men, are often compelled by providence to 
ferve the moll beneficial purpofes, contrary 
to their own malevolent tendencies and incli- 
nations ; and thus private vices become pub- 
lic benefits by the force only of accidental 
circumftances. But this impeaches not the 
truth of the criterion of virtue before men- 
G 3 tioned, 



tioned, the only folid foundation on which 
any true fyflem of ethicks can be built, the 
only plain, fimpk, and uniform rule by 
which we can pals any judgment on our 
3&ions; but by this we may be enabled, 
not only to determine which are good and 
which are evil, but almoft mathematically 
to demonftrate the proportion of virtue or 
vice which belongs to each, by comparing 
them with the degrees of happinefs or mi- 
(try which they occafion. But though the 
produ&ion of happinefs is the effeftce of 
virtue, it is by no means the end : the great 
end is the probation of mankind, or the giv- 
ing them an opportunity of exalting or 
degrading themfelves in another ftate by 
their behaviour in the prefent. And thus 
indeed it anfwers two moft important pur- 
pofesj thofe are, the confervation of our 
happinefs and the teft of our obedience ; for 
had not fuch a teft feemed neceflary to God's 
infinite wifdom, and produ&ive of univerfal 
good, he would never have permitted the 
happinefs of men, even in this, life, to have 

depended 
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depended on fo precarious a tenure as their 
, mutual good behaviour to each other. For it 
is obfcrvable, that he who beft knows our 
formation, has trufted no one thing of im- 
portance to our reafon or virtue : Ke trufts 
only to our appetites for the fupport of the 
individual, and the continuance of our fpe- 
cies ; to our vanity, or compaffion, for our 
bounty to others ; and to our fears for the 
prcfervation of ourfelves ; often to our vices 
for the fupport of government, and fome- 
tunes to our follies for the prefervation of 
our religion. But fince fome teft of our 
obedience was neceffary, nothing fure could 
have been commanded for that end fo fit 
and proper, and at the fame time fo ufeful, 
as the practice of virtue ; nothing have been 
fo juftly rewarded with happinefs, as the 
produ&ion of happinels in conformity to the 
will of God. It is this conformity alone 
which adds merit to virtue, and conftitutes 
the eflential difference between morality and 
religion. Morality obliges men to live 
honeftly and foberly, becaufe fuch behaviour 
G 4 is 
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Js moft conducive to public happinefs, and 
confequently to their own ; religion, to pur- 
fue the fame courfe, becaufe conformable to 
the will of their Creator. Morality induces 
them to embrace virtue from prudential con- 
fiderations; religion, from thofe of gratitude 
and obedience. Morality, therefore, entirely 
abftradted from religion, can have nothing 
meritorious in it ; it being but wifdom, pru- 
dence, or good ceconomy, which like health, 
beauty, or riches, are rather obligations 
conferred upon us by God, than merits in us 
towards him j for though we may be juftly 
punilhed for injuring ourfelves, we can claim 
no reward for felf-prefervation -, as fuicide 
deferves punifhment and infamy, but a man 
deferves no reward or honours for not being 
guilty of it. This I take to be the meaning 
of all thofe paffages in our fcriptures, in 
which works are reprefented to have no me- 
rit without faith ; that is, not without believ- 
ing in hiftorical fads, in creeds, and articles : 
but without being done in purfuance of 
our belief in God, and in obedience. to his 

commands. 
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Commands *. And now, having mentioned 
fcripture, I cannot omit obferving, that the 
chriftian is the only religious or moral in- 
ftitution in the world that ever fet in a right 
light thefe two material points, the effence 
and the end of virtue ; that ever founded 
the one in the produftion of happinefs, that 
is, in univerfal benevolence, or, in their lan- 

* What was that faith which the author of the 
chriflian religion indifpenfably required in all his dis- 
ciples ? It could not be a literal and implicit belief of 
the divine infpiration of all the books of the Old Tef* 
taraent ; and confequently of all the hiftory, chronolo- 
gy > geography, and philofophy contained in them 5 be- 
caufe to thefe the Jews, who rejected it, adhered witk 
the molt fuperftitious exadlnefs : it could not be the fame 
kind of belief in the writings of the New Teflament, 
becaufe thefe in his life-time had no exigence ; muck 
lefs could it confift in a blind aflent to the numberleS 
explanations of thefe books, and leaft of all in the be- 
lief of creeds, articles, and theological fyftems founded 
on fuch explanations.; for all thefe were the produc- 
tions of later ages. It muft therefore have been thi?, 
and this alone ; a fincere belief in the divine authority 
of his million, and a conltant practice of all moral du- 
ties from a fenfe of their being agreeable to his com- 
mands. v 

guagc, 
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guag£, charity to all men ; the other, in th* 
probation of man, and his obedience to his 
Creator. Sublime and magnificent as was 
the philofophy of the ancients, all their moral 
fyftems were deficient in thefe two important 
articles. They were all built on the fandy 
foundations of the innate beauty of virtue, 
or enthufiaftic patriotifm ; and their great 
point in view was the contemptible reward 
of human glory; foundations which were by 
no means able to fupport the magnificent 
ftruftures which they ere&ed upon them 5 
for the beauty of virtue, independent of its 
effefts, is unmeaning nonfenfe ; patriotifm, 
which injures mankind in general for the 
lake of a particular country, is but a more 
extended felfiftinefs, and really criminal; 
and all human glory but a mean and ridicu- 
lous delufion. The whole affair then of 
religion and morality, the fubjeft of fo many 
thoufand volumes, is in fhort no more than 
this : the Supreme Being, infinitely good as 
well as powerful, defirous to diffufe happi- 
nefs by all poflible means, has created innu- 
merable 
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merable ranks and orders of beings, all fub- 
fervient to each other by proper fubordina- 
tion. One of thefe is occupied by man, a 
creature endued with fuch a certain degree 
of knowledge, reafon, and free-will, as is 
fuitable to his fituation, and placed for a 
time on this globe as in a fchool of proba- 
tion and education. Here he has an oppor- 
tunity given him of improving or debafing 
his nature, in fuch a manner as to render 
himfelf fit for a rank of higher perfe&ion 
and happinefs, or to degrade himfelf to a 
ftate of greater imperfedtion and mifery ; 
neceflary indeed towards carrying on the 
bufinefs of the univerfe, but very grievous 
and burthenfbme to thofe individuals, who, 
by their own mifconduft, are obliged to 
fubmit to it. The teft of diis his behaviour, 
is doing good, that is, co-operating with his 
Creator, as far as his narrow fphere of a6tion 
will permit, in the produ&ion of happinefs. 
And thus the happinefs and mifery of a fu- 
ture ftate will be the juft reward or punifh- 
ment of promoting or preventing happinefs 

in 
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in this. So artificially by this means is the 
nature of all human virtue and vice con- 
trived, that their rewards and punifhments 
are woven as it were into their very eflence; 
their immediate effe&s give us a foretafte of 
their future ; and their fruits in the prefent 
life are the proper famples of what they 
muft unavoidably produce in another. We 
have reafon given us to diftinguifh thefe con- 
fequences, and regulate our condudt; and 
left that fhould negleft its-poft, confeience is 
. alfo appointed as an inftin&ive kind of rno-' 
nitor, perpetually to remind us both of our 
intereft and our duty. 

When we confider how wonderfully the 
pra&ice of virtue is thus enforced by our 
great Creator, and that all which he requires 
of us under that title is only to be happy, 
that is, to make each other fo ; and when at 
the fame time we look round us, and fee the 
whole race of mankind, through every fiic- 
. ceffive generation, tormenting, injuring, and 
deftroying each other, and perpetually coun- 
teracting the gracious defigns of their maker, 

it 
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it is a moft aftonifhing paradox how all this 
comes to pafs; why God fliould fuffer him- 
felf to be thus defeated in his beft purpofes 
by creatures of his own making ; or why- 
man fhould be made with difpofitions to de- 
feat them at the expence of his own prefent 
and future happinefs ; why infinite goodnefs 
ihould form creatures inclined to oppofe its 
own benevolent defigns, or why infinite 
power fliould thus fuffer itfelf to be op-* 
pofed. 

There are fome, I know, who extricate 
themfelves from this difficulty very concifely 
by afferting, that there is in faft no fuch ori- 
ginal depravity, no fuch innate propenfity to 
vice in human nature \ but as this aflertion 
is diredtiy contrary to the exprefs declaration 
of the fcriptures, to the opinion of the philo- 
fbphers and moralifts of all ages, and to the 
moft conftant and unvariable experience of 
every hour, I think they no more deferve 
an anfwer, than they who would affirm, that 
a ftone has no tendency to the center by its 

natural 
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natural gravity, or that flame has no incli- 
nation to afcend. 

But the ufaal folution applied to this dif- 
ficulty by the ableft philofophers and divines, 
with which they themfelves, and moft of their 
readers, feem perfe&ly fatisfied, is compre- 
hended in die following reafoning : That man 
came perfeft out of the hands of his Creator, 
both in virtue and happineis ; but it being 
more eligible that he fhould be a free agent 
than a mere machine, God endued him with 
freedom of will; from the abufe of which 
freedom, all mifery and fin, that is, all natu- 
ral and moral evils, derive their exiftence i 
from all foch therefore the divine goodnefs 
is fuffictendy juftified, by reafon they could 
not be prevented without the lofs of fuperior 
good ; for to create men free, and at the fame 
time compel them to be virtuous, is utterly 
impbffible. 

But whatever air of demonftration this ar- 
gument may afiume, by whatever famed 
preachers it may have been ufed, or by 

whatever 
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whatever learned audiences it may have been 
approved, I will venture to affirm, that it is 
falfc in all its principles, and in its condu* 
fion alfo; and I think it may be clearly 
fliewn, that God did not make man abfb- 
lutely perfedt, nor abfolutely free : nor, if he 
had, would this in the lead have juftified the 
introduction of wickednefs and mifery. /> ^ . * 

That man came perfect, that is, endued , , ^ 
wkh all poffible perfe&ions, out of the hands ^ <-, ' , ^ 
of his Creator, is evidently a falfe notion '**/'* iv v 
derived from the philofophers of die firft "" " '""7 
ages> founded on their ignorance of the '" v '^~ ^ 
origin of evil, and inability to account for 
it on any other hypothefis: they under- 
ftood not that the univerfal fyftem required 
fobordination, and confequently compara- 
tive imperfe&ions; nor that in the (cafe. of 
beings there muft be fomewhei e fuch a crea- 
ture as man with all his infirmities about 
him j that the total removal of thcfe would 
be altering his very nature ; and that as foon 
as he became perfedt he muft ccafe to be 
man* The truth of this, I think, has been 

fufficiently 
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(ufficiently proved; and befides, the very 
fuppofition of a being originally perfeft, and 
yet capable of rendering itfclf wicked and 
miferable, is undoubtedly a contradiction, 
that very power being the higheft imperfec- 
tion imaginable. 

That God made man perfectly free is no 
lefs falfe : men have certainly fuch a degree 
of free-will as to make them accountable, 
and juftly punifhable for the abufe of it; 
but abfolute and independent free-will is 
what, I believe, no created being can be 
poffeffed of. Our a&ions proceed from our 
wills, but our wills muft be derived from the 
natural difpofitions implanted in us by the 
author of our being: wrong eleftions pro- 
ceed from wrong apprehenfions or unruly 
paflions ; and thefe from our original frame 
or accidental education j thefe muft deter- 
mine all our adtions, for we have no power 
to aft differently, thefe previous circum- 
ftances continuing exaftly die fame. Had 
God thought proper to have made all men 
with the fame heads and the fame hearts, 

which 
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Which he has given to the moft virtuous of 
the fpecies, they would all have excelled in 
the fame virtues: or had the bias implanted 
in human nature drawn as ftrongly towards 
the good fide, as it now apparendy does to- 
wards the bad, it would have operated as 
fuccefsfully, and with as little infringement 
on human liberty : men, as well as all other 
animals, are exadtly fitted for the purpofes 
they are defigned for $ and have inclinations 
and difpofitions given them accordingly: 
He who implanted patience in the lamb, 
obedience in the horfe, fidelity in the dog, 
and innocence in the dove, might as eafily 
have infpired die breaft of man with thefe 
and all other virtues; and then his a&ions 
would have certainly correfponded with his 
formation: therefore, in the drift philofo- 
phical fenfe, we have certainly no free-will; 
that is, none independent of our frame, our 
natures, and the author of them. 

But were both thefe proportions true, 
were men originally created both perfeft and 
free, yet this would by no means juftiify the, 

Vol. III. H introduftioA 
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introduction of moral evil ; becaufe, if his 
perfe&ion was immediately to be deftroyed 
by his free-will, he might as well never have 
been poffeft of the one, and much better 
have been prevented from making ufe of 
the other : let us difpute therefore as long 
as we pleafe, it muft eternally be the fame 
thing, whether a Creator of infinite power 
and knowledge, created beings originally 
wicked and miferable, or gave them a power 
to make themfelves fo, fore-knowing they 
would employ that power to their own de* 
ftruftion. 

If moral evil, therefore, cannot be de- 
rived from the abufe of free-will in man, . 
from whence can we trace, its origin ?- Can 
it proceed from a juft, a wife, and a bene- 
volent God ? Can fuch a God form crea- 
tures with difpofitions to do evil, and then 
punifh them for afting. in conformity to 
thofe evil difpofitions ? Strange and aftonifti- 
ing indeed^nuft this appear to us, who know 
fo little of the univerfal plan ! but it is far, 
I think, from being irreconcileable with the 

juftice 
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juftice of the Supreme dkpofer of all things: 
for let us but once acknowledge the truth of 
our firft great prqpofition, (and moft certainly 
true it is) that natural evils exift from fome 
neceffity in the nature of things, which no 
power can diipenfe with or prevent, the ex- 
pediency of moral evil will, perhaps, follow 
on courfe : for if mifery could not be ex- 
cluded from the works of a benevolent Cre- 
ator by infinite power, thefe miferies muft be 
endured by fome creatures or other for the 
good of the whole : and if there were none 
capable of wickednefs, then they muft fall to 
the fhare of thofe who are perfeftly innocent. 
Here again we fee our difficulties arife from 
our wrong notions of omnipotence, and for- 
getting how many difficulties it has to con- 
tend with : in the prefent inftance it is ob- 
liged either to afflidt innocence, or be the 
caufe of wickednefs ; it has plainly no other 
option: what then could infinite wifdom, 
juftice, and goodnefs do in this fituatioa 
more confident with kfelf, than to call into 
being creatures formed with fuch depravity, 
Ha in 
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in their difpofitions, as to induce many of 
them to aft in fuch a manner as to render 
themfelves proper fubje&s for fuch neceffary 
fufferings, and yet at the fame time en- 
dued with fuch a degree * of reafon and 

* Some have aflerted that there can be no degrees 
of free-will, but that every being mull be abfolutely 
free, or poflefled of no freedom at all : and this feems 
to have been the principal error that has led thofe who .. 
have fupported both fides of this queftion into fo many 
abfurdities; as it well might, fince they were both 
equally wrong in efpoufmg a propofition, which con- 
* tradi&s both reafon and experience. Brutes have a 
certain degree of free-will ; elfe why do we correct 
them for their mifbehaviour, or why do they amend 
upon correction ? Yet certainly they have not fo great 
a degree as ourfelves. A man raving mad is not, nor 
is considered as a free-agent; a man lefs mad has a 
greater portion of freedom ; and a man not mad at all 
has the greateft ; but ftill the degree of his freedom 
mull bear a proportion to the weaknefs of his under- 
(landing, and the ftrength of his paffions and preju- 
dices ; all which are a perverfion of reafon, and mad- 
nefs as far as they extend, and operate on free-will 
in the very fame manner: fo that it is fo far from being 
true, that all men are equally free, that probably there 
are no two men who are poflefled of exaflly the fame 
. degree of freedom. 

free-will 
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free-will as to put it in the power of every 
individual to efcape them by their good be- 
haviour ? fuch a creature is man ; fo corrupt, 
bafe, cruel, and wicked, as to convert thefe 
unavoidable miferies into juft punifliments, 
and at the fame time fo fenfible of his own 
depravity and the fatal confequences of 
guilt, as to be well able to correft the one, 
and to avoid the other. Here we fee a 
fubftantial reafon for the depravity of man, 
and the admittance of moral evil in thefe 
circumftances feems not only compatible 
with the juftice of God, but one of the high* 
eft inftances of his confummate wifdom in 
ordering and difpofing all things in the beft 
manner their imperfed natures will admit. 

I prefume not by what has been here faid 
to determine on the counfels of the Al- 
might, to triumph in the compleat difco- 
very of the origin of moral evil, or to affert 
that this is the certain or fole caufe of its 
" exiftence j I propofe it only as a guefs con- 
cerning the reafon of its admiffion, more 
probable, and lels derogatory from the di- 
H 3 vine 
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vine wifdom and juftice, than any that has 
hitherto been offered for that purpofe. 

There is undoubtedly fomething farther 
in the general depravity of mankind than we 
are aware of, and probably many great and 
wife ends are anfwered by it to us totally in- 
comprehenfible. God, as has been ftiewn, 
would never have permitted the exiftence of 
natural evil, but from the impoffibility of 
preventing it without the lofs of fupfcrior 
good; and on thd fame principle the ad- 
miffion of moral evil is equally confiftent 
with the divine goodnefs : and who is he fo 
knowing in the whole ftupendous fyfterri of 
nature as to aflert, that the wickednefs of 
fome beings may not, by means unconceiv- 
able to us, be beneficial to innumerable un- 
known orders of others ? or that the punifh- 
ments of fome may not contribute to the 
felicity of numbers infinitely fuperior ? 

To this purpofe the learned Hugenius 
fays with great fagacity, Praterea crediblle 
eft, ipja ilia animi vitia magna hominum parti, 
non fine Jummo concilia data ejfe : Cum enim 
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Dei providentid talis Jit Tellus, ejufque incoU, ■ 
quotes cernimus, abfurdum enim foret exifti~ 
mare omnia hac alia falla ejfe y quam ilk volu- 
erit, fciveritque futura *. 

But let us not forget that this neceflity of 
vice and punifhment, and its fubferviency to 
public good, makes no alteration in their 
natures with regard to man \ for though the 
wifdom of God may extract from the wick- 
ednefs of men fome remote benefits to the 
univerfe; yet that alters not the cafe with 
regard to them, nor in the leaft extenuates 
their guilt. He has given them reafon fuf- 
ficient to inform them, that their injuries to 
each other are difpleafing to him, and free- 
will fufficient to refrain from fuch a&ions* 
and may therefore punifh their difobedieftce 
without any infringement of juftice : he 
knows indeed, that though none are under 
any compulfion to do evil, yet that they are 
all fo framed, that many will certainly do it ; 
and he knows alfo that incomprehenfible fe- 

* Cofmotheoros, Lib. i. p. 34. 
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cret why it is neceflary that many fhould: 
but his knowledge having no relation to 
their determinations renders not their vices 
lefe criminal, nor the punifhment of them 
lefc equitable: for though with regard to 
God, vice may be perhaps the confequence 
of mifery; that is, men may be inclined to 
vice in order to render them proper obje&s 
of fuch a degree of mifery as was unavoida- 
bly neceflary, and previoufly determined for 
the fake of public good, yet, in regard to 
man, mifery is the confequence of vice ; 
that is, all human vices produce mifery, and 
are juftly punifhed by its infli&ion. 

If it be obje&ed, that this makes God the 
author of fin, I anfwer, God is, and muft be 
the author of every thing ; and to fay that 
any thing is, or happens, independent of the 
firft caufe, is to fay that fomething exifts, or 
happens, without any caufe at all, God is 
the author, if it may be fo expreffed, of all 
the natural evils in the univerfe $ that is, of 
the feweft poflible in the nature of things $ 
and why may he not be the author of all 

moral 
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moral evil in the fame manner, aind on the 
fame principle ? If natural evil owes its ex- 
iftence to neceffity, why may not moral ? If 
mifery brings with it its utility, why may 
not wickednefs ? 

«' If ftorms and earthquakes break not HeavVs 

defign, 
* Why then a Borgia or a Caial^e?" 

Wherefore it ought always to be confi- 
dered, that, though fin in us, who fee no 
farther than the evils it produces, is evil, 
andjuftly puniffiable; yet in God, who fees 
the caufes and connections of all things, and 
the neceffity of its admilfion, that admilfion 
may be no evil at all, and, that neceffity a 
fufficient vindication of his goodnefs. 

But it may be alledged that this principle 
totally changes the nature of vice, deftroys 
the criterion before affixed to it, and encou- 
rages the univerfal praftice of wickednefs: 
for if moral evil, and the punifhment of it, 
^re necefiary towards promoting univerfal 

good, 
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good, then the more wicked men are, thq 
more they promote that good; and the 
more they co-operate with their Creator in 
compleating his great and benevolent plan 
of univerfal happinels. But this reafoning 
is extremely fallacious -, becanfe no collate- 
ral, remote, unknown, and undefigned good 
refulting from vice can alter the nature of 
it, or diveft it of criminality ; and moreover 
if that good arifes only from its punifhment, 
fo far is it from an encouragement to wick- 
ednefs, that it proves only that the punilh- 
ment of it is neceflary and unpreventable y 
nay in its nature incapable of remiffion, 
without a penal fatisfadtion from fome being 
or other; nor does its co-operation with 
the defigns of Providence render it lefs cri- 
minal, or lefs worthy of his juft indignation: 
all hiftories are filled with inftances of the 
wickednefs of men confpiring to bring 
^bout the counfels of the Almighty ; fuch 
were the ambition and ferocity of the Ro- 
mans,, the obftinacy of the Jews, the cruelty 
% of 
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of Herod, and the treachery of Judas $ yet 
were thefe never efteemed for that reafon 
meritorious or innocent. 

From this important propofition, that all 
natural evil derives its exiftence from necef- 
fity, and all moral from expediency arifing 
from that neceffity ; I fay, from this impor- 
tant propofition, well confidered and purfued, 
fuch new lights might be ftruck out as 
could not fail, if diredted by the hands of 
learning and impartiality, to lead the human 
mind through the unknown regions of {pe- 
culation, and to produce the moft furprifing 
and ufeful difcoveries in ethics, metaphyfics, 
and in chriftianity too : I add chriftianity, 
becaufe it is a mafter-key, which will, I am 
certain, at once unlock all the myfterious and 
perplexing dodtrines of that amazing infti- 
tution, and explain fairly, without the leaft 
afliftance from theological artifice, all thofe 
abftrufe fpeculations of original fin, grace, 
and predeftination, and vicarious punifh- 
ments, which the moft learned, for want of 

this 
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this clue, have never yet been able to make 
confident with reafon or common fenfe.' . 

In the firft place, for inftance, the doc- 
trine* of original fin is really nothing more 
than the very fyftem here laid down, into 
which we have been led by clofely purfuing 
reafon, and without which the origin of mo- 
ral evil cannot be accounted for on any 
principle whatever. Indeed, according to 
the common notions of the abfolute omni- 
potence of God, and the abfolute free-will 
in man, it is moft abfurd and impious, as it 
reprefents the Deity voluntarily bringing men 
into being with depraved difpofitions, tend- 
ing to no good purpofes, and then arbitra- 
rily punifhing them for the fins which they 
occafion with torments which anfwer no 

# Original fin is a contradiction in terms ; original 
fignifying innate, and fin the a& of an accountable be* 
ing : by this expreffion, therefore, of original fin can- 
not be meant original or innate guilt, for that is ab- 
folute nonfenfe, but only an original depravity, or an 
innate difpofition to fin. 

ends, 



ends, either of their reformation or utility to 
the univerfe : but when we fee, by the fore- 
going explanation, the difficulties^ with which < 
Omnipotence was environed, and that it was 
obliged by the ne ceflity of natural evils to ! 
admit moral, all thefe abfurdities at once 
vanifh, and the original depravity of man 
appears fairly confiftent with the juftice and » 
even goodnefs of his Creator. 

The doftrines of predeftination and grace 
as fet forth in the fcriptures, on the moft 
impartial interpretation, I take to be thefe : 
that fomc men come into the world with 
difpofitions fo extremely bad, that God fore- 
knows that they will certainly be guilty of 
many crimes, and in confequence be pu- 
xlifhed for them ; that to others he has given 
better difpofitions, and moreover protects 
them from vice by a powerful but invifible 
influence, in the language of thofe writings 
called grace : this fcheme has appeared to 
many fo partial and unjuft, that they have 
totally rejedted it, and endeavoured, by 
forced interpretations, to explain it quite 

out 
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out of the bible, in contradi&ion to all the 
fenfe of language, and the whole tenour of 
thofe writings : and indeed, on the old plan 
of God's abfolute omnipotence, uncontrouled 
by any previous neceflity, in the nature of 
things, to admit both natural and moral 
evil, it is highly derogatory from his wifdorti 
and goodnefs; but, on the fuppofition of 
that previous neceflity, there appears nothing 
incredible in it, nor the leaftinconfiftent with 
divine juftice j becaufe if God was obliged 
by the nature of things, and for the good of 
the whole, to fuffer fome to be wicked, and 
confequently miferable, he certainly might 
protect others both from guilt and punifh- 
ment. He in this light may be compared 
to the commander of a numerous army, who, 
though he is obliged to expofe many to dan- 
ger, and fome to deftruftion, yet protefts 
others with ramparts and covert- ways; but 
fo long as he exercifes this power for the 
good of the whole, thefe diftin&ions amongft 
individuals ought never to be imputed to 
partiality or injuftice. 

The 
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The doftrine * of facrifice, or vicarious 
punifhment, is the moft univerfal, and yet, 
exclufive of this plan, the moft abiurd of all 
religious tenets that ever entered into the 
mind of man ; fo abfurd is it, that how it 
came to be fo univerfal is not eafy to be 
accounted for: Pagans, Jews, and Chriftians, 
have all agreed in this one point, though 
differing in all others; and have all treated it 
as a felf-evident principle, that the fins of one 
creature might be atoned for by the Offer- 
ings of another : but from whence they de- 
rived this ftrange opinion, none of them 
have pretended to give any account, or to 
produce in its defence the leaft fhadow of a 
reafon ; for that there fhould be any manner 
of 'connection between the miferies of one 

*• If the punifhments of the wicked ferve not feme 
ends with which we are unacquainted, the fufferings of 
the innocent can poffibly bear no manner of relation to 
them ; and confequently the words Sacrifice, Atone- 
ment, Propitiation, and Vicarious Punifhments, can no 
more have any ideas affixed to them than the ringing 
of a bell or the blowing of a trumpet, but are mere 
founds, without any meaning at all. 

' being 
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being and the guilt of another; of Chat the 
punifhing the innocent, and excufing the 
guilty, fhould be a mark of God's deteftation 
of fin; or, that two a£b of the higheft in- 
juftice fhould make one of juftice, is fb fun-* 
damentally wrong, fo diametrically oppofite 
to common fenfe, and all our ideas of juftice, 
that it is equally aftonifhing that fo many 
fliould believe it themfelves or impofe k 
upon others. But on the foregoing theory 
this alfo may be a little cleared up, and will 
by no means appear fo very inconfiftent 
with reafbn : for if a certain quantity of 
mifery in fome part of the univerfal fyftem 
is neceffary to the happinefs and well-being' 
of the whole ; and if this neceflity arifes 
from its anfwering fome purpofes incompre- 
henfible to the human underftanding ; I 
will afk any impartial reafoner, why the fuf- 
ferings of one being may not anfwer the fame 
ends, or be as effe&ual towards promoting 
univerfal good, as the fufferings of another ? 
If the miferies of individuals are to be looked 
upon as taxes which they are obliged to pay 
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towards the fupport of the public, tthy rtlay 
not the fufferings of orte creattire fenre the 
fame purpofes, or abfolve as much of that 
neceffary tax, as the fufferings of another, 
and on that account be accepted as a pay- 
ment or fatisfa&ion for their fufferings $ that 
is, for the fufferings due to the public Utility 
from the punifhment of their crimes* with* 
out which the happinefs of the whole could 
not fubfift, unlefs they fhould be replaced by 
the fufferings of others ? As we are entirely 
ignorant why mifery has any exiftenCe at 
all, or what intereft it ferves in the general 
fyftem of things, this may pofTibly be the 
cafe, for any thing we know* and that it is 
not, I am certain no one can affirm with rea- 
fon : reafon indeed cannot inform us that it 
is fo, but that it may be, is undoubtedly no 
contradiftion to reafom 

If I miftake not, it might be fhewn, that 
this principle of the neceflity of moral evil, 
and its punifhment, is the foundation on 
which the whole fabric of the chriftian dif- 
penfation is erefted $ the principle itfelf is 
avowed by the author of that difpenfation in 

Vol. III. I clear 
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clear and exprefs words : // muft Heeds he f 
fays he, that offences come ; but woe unto tbdt 
man by whom the offence cometb. That is, it 
is neceflary towards complcating the defigns 
of providence, that fome men fhould com- 
mit crimes ; but as no individual is compel- 
led by neceffity to commit them, woe unto 
all who are thus guilty. He came, by his 
excellent precepts and example, to diminifh 
the quantity of moral evil in the world, and 
of mifery confequential from its punifhment, 
but found it neceflary to replace that mifery 
in fome degree by his own voluntary and 
unmerited fufferings; and perhaps the un-» 
paralleled tortures infli&ed on his difciples 
and followers might be alfo neceflary and 
fubfervient to the fame purpofes* 

From tf hat has been here faid, I think it 
is evident that the origin of evil is by no 
means fo difficult to account for as at firft 
fight it appears; for it has been plainly 
fhewn that moft of thofe. we ufually complain 
of are evils of imperfe&on, which are rather 
the abfence of comparative advantages than 

pofitive 



j>©fitive evils, and therefore, properly fpeak- 
ing, no .evils at all; and as fuch, ought to be 
entirely ftruck out of the catalogue. It has 
likewife been made appear, that of natural 
evils, which are the fufferings of fenfitive be- 
ings, many are but the confequenCes natu- 
rally refulting from the particular circum-* 
ftances of particular ranks in the fcale of ex- 
iftence, which could not have been, omitted 
without the deftrudtion of the whole; and 
that many more are ift all probability necef- 
fery, by means to us inc6mprehenfible> to 
the production of univerfal good. JLaftly, 
it has been fuggefted, that from this neceffi- 
ty of natural evils, may arife the expediency 
of moral* without which'thofe neceflary fuf- 
ferings muft have been with lefs juftice in- 
fli&ed on perfedt innocence ; and moreover, 
that it is probable moral evil, as well as na- 
tural, may have fome ultimate tendency to 
the good of the whole ; and that the crimes 
and puniflunents of fome beings may, by 
fome means or other, totally beyond the 
I a reach 
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reach of our narrow capacities, contribute t0 
the felicity of much greater numbers. 

This plan, Sir, I am perfuaded is not far 
diftant from the truth; and on this founda- 
tion, if I miftake not, a fyftem of morality 
and religion, more compleat and folid, more 
confiftent with reafon, and with chriftianity 
too, might be e>e£ted than any which has 
yet appeared: I heartily wilh that fome per- 
ion of more learning, abilities, and leifure 
than myfelf, (and much more, I am fure, of 
all it would require) encouraged by your 
favour, and affifted by your fagacity, would 
undertake it, and condefcend to fill up thefe 
out-lines, fo inaccurately Sketched out by, 
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LETTER V. 

ON POLITICAL EVILS, 
SIR, 

ACCORDING to my propofed plan 
there ftill remain two forts of evils to 
be accounted for, political and religious ; 
under which heads, (if you are not already 
tired with fo abftrufe and unentertaining a 
correlpondence) I fhall endeavour to fhew 
you, that it is utterly impoffible, even for 
omnipotence itfelfi to give a perfeft govern- 
ment, or a perfeft religion to an imperfeft 
creature; and therefore, that the numberlefs 
imperfedtions inherent in all human govern- 
ments and religions are not imputable to 
God, nor any defeft of power, wifdom, or 
goodnefs in him ; but only to the inferiority 
of man's ftation in the univerfe, which necef- 
farily expofes him to natural and moral 
evils, and mull, for the fame reafon, to po- 
I 3 litical 
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litical and religious ; which are indeed 
but the confequenQes of the other. Superior 
beings may probably form to themfelves, 
pr receive from their Creator, government 
without tyranny or corruption, and religion^ 
without dejufions or abfurdities; but man 
cannot : God indeed may remove him into 
Jo exalted a/ociety ; but whilft he continues 
to be man, he muft be fubjeft to innume-r 
rable evils ; amongft which thofe I call po- 
litical and religious are far from being the 
leaft. 

But as thefe two kinds of evils are very 
different, they will require different confe- 
derations; I fhall therefore in the prefent 
confine myfelf to the political only ; by 
which I mean all thofe grievous burthens of 
tyranny and oppreflio|i, of violence and cor- 
ruption, of war and defolation, under which 
all ages and nations have evpr groaned on 
account of government : little lefs destruc- 
tive perhaps to the happinefs of mankind, 
than even anarchy itfelf; but which, notr 
withftanding, are fo woven into the very 
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effence of all human governments from the 
depravity of man, that without them none 
can be either eftablifhed, maintained, or ad* 
miniftered, nor confequently can they be 
prevented without changing that depravity 
into perfection j that is, without a compleat 
alteration in human nature. How this comes 
to pafs may be ^afily explained by a fliort 
examination, firft into the nature and origin 
of government in general, and afterwards 
into thofe of particular forms and policies j 
than which nothing has been more commonly 
mifunderftood and mifreprefented. 

As to government in general, it is no 
wonder that it is fo produ&ive of evil, fince 
its very nature confifts of power trufted in 
the hands of fuch imperfeCt and vicious crea- 
tures as men, and exercifed over others as 
imperfedt and vicious as themfelves ; in 
which there muft be pride, avarice, and cru- 
elty on one fide $ envy, ignorance, and ob- 
ftinacy on the other $ and injuftice and 
felf-intereft on both. Its origin alfo arifes 
from the fame impure fource of human im- 
1 4 perfection; 
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perfe&ibn; that is, men being neither wife 
nor honeft enough to purfue their common 
or mutual interefts without compulfion, are 
obliged to fubmit to fome, in order to fe- 
cure their lives and properties from the de- 

• predations of all : but though this neceffity 
drives them into fome kind of government, 
yet it can never decide who fhall govern, be- 
caufe all men being by nature equal, every 

. one has an equal right to this fuperiority : 
this, therefore, can be determined only by 
more imperfe&ions ; that is, by the strug- 
gles of ambition, treachery, violence, and 
corruption ; from fuccefs in which univerfal 
fcramble arc derived all the mighty empires 
of the earth : one man at firft, by fome of 
thefe methods, acquiring the command over 
a few, then by their aid extending his power 
pver greater numbers, and at laft, by the af- 
fiftance of thofe numbers, united by the ad- 
vantage of plundering others, fubduing all 
pppofitipn : and thus we fee all human go- 
vernment is the offspring of violence and 
corruption, and muft inherit the imperfec- 
tion of both its parents. It is plain alfo that 

national 
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national governments can never be fup- 
ported by any other methods than thofe by 
which they were at firft railed j for, being 
all independent of each other, and retaining 
ftill their original inclination to devour each 
other; and having no fuperior tribunal to 
refer to for juftice, they can have no means 
to fecure their own pbfleffions, or to repel 
their mutual encroachments, but by force, 
which is called the right of war; that is, the 
right of doing all the wrong that lies in their 
power ; for war, however dignified with ho- 
nours and encomiums by conquerors and 
their flatterers, is in faft nothing elfe but 
robbery and murder. Nations having no. 
more right to plunder each other than pa- 
riflies, nor men to kill one another in their 
political than ir\ their private capacities. 

If we look into the internal conftitutions 
of all thefe governments, we fhall find like- 
wife, that they muft be adminiftered by the 
fame violence and corruption to which they 
are indebted for their origin j that is, by 
hiring one part of the fociety to forge th$ 

other 
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other into fubje&ion; and that none of 
them- ever fubfifted any longer than whilft 
the ftronger part, not always the moft nu- 
merous, found it for their advantage to keep 
the weaker in obedience; for it fhould be 
ever remembered, as the fundamental of all 
politics, that men will never fubmit to each 
other merely for the fake of public utility * a 
too remote a benefit to make any impreflion 
on the dull fenfes of , the multitude; but 
muft be always beat or bribed into obedi* 
ence. Higher orders of beings may fubmit 
to each other on nobler motives, from their 

* If any one is fo ignorant of human nature, as to 
fancy that they will, let him make the. experiment in 
a fingle parifh, and there, if without power or com- 
pulfion, intereft or gratuity, folely by the ftrength of 
reafon, and motives of public advantage, he can per- 
fuade the inhabitants to fubmit to equal and neceffary 
taxes, to repair roads, build bridges, inclofe commons, 
drain marines, employ their poor, or perform any works 
of general utility ; if he can accomplifh this, let him 
retain his opinion ; but if he finds it utterly impracti- 
cable, let him not expett that it can ever be done in a 
whole nation, in which there are fo many more fadions, 
intereils, and abfunjities to contend with, 

fenfe 
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fenfe of virtue o* of univerfal benefit ; but 
man can be governed by nothing but the 
fear of punifhment or the hopes of reward; 
that is, by felf-intereft, the great principle 
that operates in the political world in the 
fame manner that attra&ion does in the na^ 
tural, preferving order and reftraining every 
thing to its proper courfe by the continual 
endeavours of every individual to draw all 
power and property to himfelf *. 

If we defcend to the examination of par- 
ticular forms of government, we fhall fee 
them all exa&ly correfpond with this general 
plan ; we (hall find' that none of them owe 
their ojigin to patriarchal power, the divine 
right of princes, or the uninfluenced choice 
of the people ; things which never exifted 
but in the idle dreams of vifionary politi- 
cians s but all to the ftruggles of ambition 

* There is indeed one pther method of government 
frequently made ufe of by the moft illuftiious princes 
and legiflators, that is fraud: but, as this operates 
only by the appearance of felf-intereft, it may properly 
be comprehended under that head. 

and 
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and felf-intereft, fubfiding at laft into fbmc 
kind of policy ; cither into abfolute mo- 
narchy, or fomc fpccics of popular govern- 
ment more or lefs remote from it, as the 
different parts of it have had ftrength or 
fortune to prevails all which muft be carried ' 
on by the fame vicious methods of vio- 
lence or corruption, and confequently be 
produftive of numberlefs, if not of equal, 
evils. 

In abfolute monarchies, for inftance, great 
violence muft be exercifed to keep men, by* 
nature equal, in fo unnatural a fubje&ion; 
this muft produce plots, rebellions, civil 
wars, and maffacres ; and thqfe muft require 
more violence to reprefs them ; but this vio- 
lence cannot be ufed without much cor- 
ruption; for it is not the perfon of the.fo- 
vereign, his crown and fcepter, that can 
preferve his authority, nor can he deftroy 
thoufands with his own hand, like a hero 
in a romance; a powerful army muft be 
kept in pay to eiiflave the people, and a nu- 
merous 
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mnerous clergy to deceive them*; whofe am- 
bition, avarice, luxury, and cruelty muft be! 
fatiated with the blood and treafures of that 
very people as a reward for their fervices : 
hence infinite evils muft arife, the lives, li- 
berties, and properties of all muft be depen- 
dent on the capricious will of one, or what 
is worfe, on the wills of his pimps, flatterers, 
and favourites : juftice muft be perverted by 
favour, and that favour can fcldom be ob- 
tained but by adulation, fervility, and trea- 
chery i this produces all kinds of moral evils, 
and thefe beget more political. 

In democratical governments* if there is 
lefs violence there is more corruption ; which 
in thefe indeed is the bafis of all power, and 

# It has been reprefented as if the author by this 
defigned to infinuate, that the whole bufmefs of the 
clergy was to deceive the people ; than which nothing 
can be more diftant from his intentions : all that he 
means is, that men will not eafily fubmit to tyranny 
urilefs their confcienCes are firft enilaved ; or that po- 
pery is the moil effectual fupport of arbitrary power : a 
proportion which he fuppofes no one will prefume to 
contradict. 

produ&ive 



alive by the oppofite effe&s of contrary poi- 
fons *. a very precarious and uneafy kind of* 
exiftence ! This expofes theiti in fome me£- 
fure to all the evils incident to both abfolute 
and popular governments, though in a lefs 
degree ; to the oppreflion of the one, and 
the licentioufnefs of the other, to fa&iorts at 
home, weaknefs abroad, and infinite expence 
in all parts of their adminiftration : yet are 
thefe mixed conftitutions the very beft that 
human wifdom could ever difcover for the 
regulation of human forieties. 

All thefe evils arife from the nature of 
things and the nature of man, and not from 
the weaknefs or wickedrtefs of particular 
men, or their accidental afcendency in par- 
ticular governments : the degrees of them 
may indeed be owing to thefe* but their ex-; 
iftence is immutable. So long as the im- 
perfeAion of human nature continues, fo 
long will princes, for the moft part, convert 
that power with which they are trufted for 
the fake of public utility, to the ignoble ends 
of their own avarice, luxury, or ambition } 

fo 
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fo long will the people prefer prefent felf-in- 
tereft to remote benefits arifing from national 
profperity; and fo long will corrupt mini- 
iters employ this popular venality to their 
own private advantage s and how many fo- 
ever are lopt of£ 

Non deficit aureus alter. 

It is the mifapprehenfion of this, that is 
the fundamental error of all ignorant, but 
well-meaning fpeculative politicians*, of all 
others the moft untra&able in government, 

and 

* It is a ftrange, but a certain truth, that in politics 
moft- principles fpeculatively right are pratiically 
wrong : to give a few inftances of this kind out of ma- 
ny commonly adopted ; viz. that thofe who are pofTeft 
of moft property will fight beft in its defence ; that na- 
tional bufinefs is moft fuccefsfully carried on by affem- 
blies of men uninfluenced and unconne&ed; that un- 
bounded liberty, civil and ecclefiaftical, is moft con- 
ducive to public happinefs and virtue : all thefe pro- 
portions have reafon on their fide, but experience 
againft them; they all captivate vulgar minds, be- 
caufe they look like truth; and they look like truth, 
becaufe they would be true if mankind in general 

Vot. III. . K ** 
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and mifchicvous in bufinels, the engines with 
which knaves work, and the ladders on 
which they mount to preferment j who en- 
deavour to dcftroy all governments, becaufe 
they are not perfedt ; and oppofe all admini- 
ftrations, becaufe they cannot govern men 
by fuch means as they are not defigned or 
formed to be governed by ; who, by a Syfi- 
phaean kind of politics, are ever labouring to 
roll up a ftone that muft recoil upon them j 
and to render that faufclefs, which infinite 
power and wifdom cannot exempt from in- 
conveniences, abufes, and imperfeftions. 

Should one enumerate all of this kind, 
which cannot be excluded from government 
without the total alteration of human nature, 
they would be endlefs; to inftance but a 
few : all political bodies, like the natural, 
muft have the feeds of their own diffolution 
fown in their very effence, and like them be 

a&ed upon hanejt or even upon rational principles; 
but as in fad they do neither, they are utterly felfo 
and all political ftru&uret built on fuch unliable foun- 
dations will inevitably fall 4o the ground. 

deftroyed 
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deftroyed by every excefs; by excefs of po- 
verty or riches, of flavery or liberty, of ig- 
noranoe or knowledge, of adverfity or pros- 
perity; aftrong proof of their imperfo&ion, 
that they cannot bear excefs even of the 
greateft good* and yet they cannot be 
formed of more durable materials, fo long 
as they are conftituted of human creatures. 
All power trufted in the hands of fo imper- 
fe£t a creature as man muft be pernicious 
iand oppreffive; and yet fomewhere fuch 
. power muft be trufted. All human laws 
muft be liable to mifconftruftion and uncer- 
tainty; yet without laws property cannot be 
fecured. All popular ele6tions muft be at* 
teaded with corruption, licentiouGiefs, and 
the perverfion of juftice ; yet without them 
die liberty of no country can be preferred. 
All national provifions for the poor muft 
not only be encouragements to idlenefs, but 
produ&ive of contefts, and oftentimes of 
cruelty j yet without fuch many honeft but 
unfortunate people muft inevitably perifh. 
All religious tefts and fubferiptions are in 
K 2 their 
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their 6wn natures fubverfive of truth 
morals ; yet the folly of one part of man- 
kind, and the knavery of the other, will 
fcarcely permit any government to fubfift 
without them. Trade and wealth are the 
ftrength and the purfuit of every wife nation ; 
yet thefe muft certainly produce luxury, 
which no lefs certainly muft produce their 
deftru&ion. All war is a complication of 
all manner of evils natural and moral, that 
is, of mifery and wickednefs \ yet without it 
national contentions can never be deter- 
mined. No government can be carried on, 
nor fubordination preferved, without forms' 
and ceremonials, pomp and parade ; yet all 
fuch, from the inferiority of human nature 
giving itfelf airs of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, and the defpicable expedients it is ob- 
liged to have recourfe to to fupport it, muft 
always have fomething mean and ridiculous 
in them to exalted underftandings. All go- 
vernments are in a great meafure upheld by 
abfurd notions infufed into the minds of the 
people, of the divine right of fome particular 

perfoa 
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perfon or family to reign over them ; a 
bolifli partiality for fame particular Ipot of 
round i an outrageous zeal for fome re- 
ligion which they cannot understand, or a 
fenfdefs purfuit of glory which they can 
never attain : thefe are all falfe principles ; 
yet without them, or fome like them, no 
nation can long fubfift : they can never be 
defended by reafon, yet reafon can produce 
no others that can fupply their places. Every 
flourishing nation endeavours to improve 
arts., and cultivate reafon and good fenfe; 
yet, if thefe are extended too far, or too uni- 
verfally diffufed, no national government 
or national religion can long ftand their 
ground, for it is with old eftablifhments as 
with old houfes, their deformities are com- 
monly their fupports, and thefe can never be 
removed without endangering the whole fa- 
bric. In ihort, no government can be ad- 
miniftered without in fome degree deceiving 
the people, opprefling the mean, indulging 
the great, corrupting the venal, oppofjpg 
K 3 fa&ions 
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fa&ons to each other, and temporifing with 
parties. 

It is this necefiity for evil in all govern- 
ment, which givts that weight and popula- 
rity, which ufually attends all thofe who op- 
pofe and calumniate any government what* 
ever; appearing always to have rcaibn on 
their fide, becaufe the evils of all power are 
confpicuous to the meaneft capacity j where- 
as the neceflky for thofe evils are perceivable 
only to fuperior underftandings. Every one 
caxi feel the burthen of taxes, and fee the in- 
conveniences of armies, places, and penfions, 
that mud encreafe them ; hut very few are 
able to comprehend, that no government 
can be fupported without them in a certain 
degree j and that the more liberty any na- 
tion enjoys, the greater mud be their num- 
ber and neceffity. The maft ignorant can 
perceive the mifchiefs that muft arife from 
corrupt minifters and venal parliaments; 
but it requires fome fagacity to difcern that 
aflemblies of men unconnected by felf-inte- 

reft, 
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reft* will no more draw together in the bvfi~ 
nefs of the public, than horfcs without har- 
ncfs or bridles; but like them, inftead of 
being quiedy guided in the right road of ge- 
neral utility, will immediately run riot, flop 
the wheels of government, and tear all the 
political machine to pieces. 

From hence it comes to pafs that all ig- 
norant wrongheaded people naturally run in- 
to oppofition and fa&ion, whilft the wife man 
knows that thefe evils cannot be eradicated, 
and that their excels only can be prevented j 
that thus far every honeft man will endeavour 
to his utmoft, but to proceed farther only 
fools will hope for, or knaves pretend. He 
knows that numbers of men muft always a6t 
in the fame manner, if in the fame circum- 
fiances $ that politics are a fcience as redu- 
cible to certainty as mathematicks, and in 
them effefts as invariably follow their 
caufes j that the operations of will are as 
uniform as thofe of matter and motion ; and 
that though the adtions of individuals are 
contingencies, thofe of numbers are conftant 
K 4 and 
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and invariable; that, though a (ingle man 
may poffibljr prefer public utility to private 
advantage, it is utterly impoffible, that the 
majority of numerous bodies fhould be aftu- 
ated by the fame generous and patriotic prin- 
ciples*; thefe can ipring only from virtue 
and wifdom, benevolent hearts, and compre- 
henfive underftandings ; which, being the 
portion but of a few more exalted individuals, 
can never be found in the multitude to be 

# This may be demonftrated by a familiar inftance : 
It is by no means uncommon for a fingle die to come 
up a fix, although the odds againft it are five to one ; but 
that a majority of five hundred dice mould at the fame 
time come up fix's is fcarcely within the power of for- 
tune } becaufe the odds againft each individual become 
almoft infinite when operating uppn the whole five hun- 
dred together. For the fame reafon, fuppofing every 
iixth man to be wife, Jioneft, and public- fpirited, which 
furely in any country is a very liberal allowance, there 
would not be the fmalleft probability that the majority 
of any five hundred to be chofen out of the whole, 
would be of that fort, though elected with the utmoft im- 
partiality ; but, if ambition, felfrinfereft, and corruption 
interfere in the choice, as they moft infallibly will, thefc 
will render it totally impoffible, 

governed ; 
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governed : nor can they be beflpwed in anjr 
extraordinary degree on thofe who govern, 
who would diereby be rendered unfit for their 
occupations; ftatefmen and minifters, who 
muft be hackneyed in the ways of men, can- 
not be made of fuch pure and refined ma- 
terials j peculiar muft be the compofition of 
that little creature called a Great Man. He 
muft be formed of all kinds of contradictions : 
he muft be indefatigable in bufinefs, to fit 
him for the labours of his ftation, and at 
the fame time fond of pleafures, to enable 
him to attach many to his interefts, by a par- 
ticipation of their vices : he muft be matter 
of much artifice and knavery, his fituation 
requiring .him to employ, and be employed 
by, fo many knaves ; yet he muft have fomc 
honefty, or thofe very knaves will be un- 
willing to truft him: he muft be pofiefled 
of great magnanimity perpetually to con- 
front furrounding enemies and impending 
dangers; yet of great meannefs, to flatter 
thofe enemies, and fuffer tamely continual 
injuries and abufes : he muft be wife 

enough 
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enough to conduft the great affairs of man- 
kind with fagacity and fuccefs, and to ac- 
quire riches and honours for his reward; 
and at the fame time fbolifh enough to think 
it worth a wife man's while to meddle with 
fuch affairs at all, and to accept of fuch ima- 
ginary rewards for real fufferings. Since 
then in all human governments fuch mud 
the governors, and fuch the governed eter- 
nally be, it is certain they muft be ever 
big with numberlefs imperfe&ions* and pro-: 
du&ive of abundant evils : and it is no left 
plain, that if infinite goodnefs could not ex- 
clude natural and moral evils, infinite power 
can never prevent political. 

I hope, Sir, the pidture I have here drawn 
of human nature and human government, 
will not appear to you too much of the cari- 
cature kind: your experience in both muft 
inform you that it is like, though your good 
nature may incline you to be forry that it is 
fo. I truft likewife to your good fenfe to 
diftinguifh, that what has here been faid of 
their imperfe&ions and abufes, is by no 

means 
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nutans intended as a defence of tfteffl* bat 
meant only to fcew their neceffitf : t6 this 
every wife man ought quietly to fubmit, en- 
deavouring at the lame time to redrefs them 
to the utmoft of his power j which can be 
effefted by one method only j that is, by a 
reformation of manners: for as all political 
evils derive their original from moral, thefc 
can never be removed, until thofe are firft 
amended. He, therefore, who ftri&ly ad- 
heres to virtue and fobriety in his condudt, 
and enforces them by his example, does 
more real fervice to a ftate than he who dis- 
places a bad minifter, or dethrones a ty- 
rant 5 this gives but a temporary relief, but 
that exterminates the caufe of the difeafe. 
No immoral man then can poflibly.be a 
true patriot; and all thofe who profefs 
outrageous zeal for the liberty and prof- 
perity of their country, and at the fame 
time infringe her laws, affront her religion, 
and debauch her people, are but defpica- 
ble quacks, by fraud or ignorance increaf- 
ing the diforders they pretend to remedy: 

as 
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as fuch, I know, they have always appeared 
to your fuperior judgment, and fuch they 
are ever efteemed by, 



SIR, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 

ON RELIGIOUS EVILS. 

ilR, 

I Now come to my laft head of evils, which 
I call : religious ; by which I mean all 
that madnefs and folly, into which mankind 
have perpetually fallen under the name of 
religion; together with all thofe perfora- 
tions, maffacres, and martyrdoms, which 
fome have been induced to inflift, and others 
to fuffer, from an enthufiaftic zeal for thofe 
errors and abfurdities : evils of the moft 
enormous fize, and which of all others are 
the moft difficult to be accounted for, as 
their exiftehce feems moft inconfiftent with 
infinite goodnefs, and moft eafily preventable 
by infinite power. For, though human na- 
ture could not be exempted from natural 
and moral evil (as has been fhewn) even by 
omnipotence, yet, one would think a far lefs 

degree 
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degree of power might have been fufficient 
to have defended it from religious ; by im- 
parting to mankind a true, rational, and ex- 
plicit fyftem of theology and ethicks; by 
which means all the abfurdities of falfe reli- 
gions, and all the calamities flowing from 
thofe abfurdities, would have been effectu- 
ally prevented. Wonderful, therefore, muft 
it appear, fince the happinefs of men, through 
every part of their exiftence, fo much de- 
pends on their religiori, that is, on their en-* 
tertaining right notions of God and his at- 
tributes, of their duty to him, and their be- 
haviour to each other; moft wonderful, I 
Jay, and aftonifhing it muft appear, that a 
wife and benevolent Creator fhould fo far 
have deferted his creatures on this important 
occafion, as to have fufiered them, through 
all generations, to have wandered amidft 
foch perilous precipices in the dark ; or if 
at any time he has vouchfafed them any fii* 
pernatural light, that it fhould have been 
fo feint and glimmering that it has rather 
ferved to terrify them with the gloomy pro* 
6 fpe£t 
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fpcft of their danger, than to enable them to 
avoid it. 

if we look back as far as hiftoiy will 
carry us, we (hall find all ages and nations 
praftifing, under the name of religion, fuch 
inhuman, obfeene, ftupid, and execrable 
idolatries, that it would difgrace human na- 
ture tat to enumerate them; we (hall fee the 
wi&ft men of die wifeft countries confulting 
oracles of wood and ftone, and confiding in 
die fbalifti fuperftition of the flight of birds, 
the entrails of beafts, and the pecking of 
chickens; we fhall fee them butchering 
their innocent herds and flocks as an atone- 
ment for their vices, and facrificing their 
enemies, their flaves, their children, and 
fometimes themfelves, to appeafe the wrath 
of their imaginary deities, of whofc wor- 
Ihip no cruelty was too horrid to be made 
a palt 5 and by whofe infamous exam- 
ples no wickednefs was too execrable to 
be patrotiifed. At length chriftianity ap- 
peared; a flcetch of morality the moft ra- 
tional, and of religion the moft fublime the 
world had ever feen; which, if ever God 

condefcended 
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condcfccnded to reveal his will to man, un- 
doubtedly makes the faireft pretenfidns to 
be that revelations and indeed, if we feri- 
oufly confider its internal excellence, the rea- 
fonablenefs of its morality, the fublimity of 
its theology, that it alone has fixed the right 
criterion of virtue, alone difcovered the mag- 
nanimity of fbrgivenefsi that its notions of 
the deity, his attributes and difpenfations, 
are fo unlike all that ever entered into the 
heads of the wifeft philofophers of preced- 
ing ages, and yet fo well confirmed by the 
learned difcoveries of all fucceeding times ; 
fo far exalted above all human reaibn, and 
yet fo confonant with it, and what is moft 
conclufive, fo infinitely above the capacities 
of thofe who publifhed them to the world ; 
if we add to this its obfeure rife and amazing 
progrefs, I think, we can fcarcely doubt 
but that there muft be fomething fuperna- 
tural in it: and yet, with all.thefe marks of 
divinity ftamped upon it, far from anfwering 
that idea of perfe&ion which we might ex- 
pert from the divine interpofition, it was 

but 
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but a fketch, whofe out-lines indeed appear 
die work of a confummate matter, but filled 
up from time to time by unequal and inju- 
dicious hands. It had many defers in its 
inftitution, and was attended with many and 
great evils in its confequences ; in its infti- 
tution it wanted universality, authenticity*, 
perfpicuity f/ and policy J, and in its confe- 
quences 

* By want of authenticity, is here meant only the 
want of that demonftrable and infallible authority, of 
which all hiflorical fads arc in their own nature inca- 
pable ; and which, had the friends of the chriftian re- 
velation never pretended to beftow upon it, the truth 
of that event had been no more difputed, than the truth 
of any other well-attefted hiftory whatfoever. 

-J- The want of perfpicuity in this revelation, needs 
furely no other teftimony than the millions of writers, 
who, for feventeen centuries, have laboured to demon* 
Urate, harmonize, fyftemife, illuftratej and explain 
every one of its do&rines ; and the no lefs numberlefs 
and various opinions that remain to this day concern-* 
ing them all : much indeed of this obfcurity has pro- 
ceeded from men's endeavours to make it what they 
fancied it mould have been, but for which it was never 
intended; that is, a regular, clear, and explicit body of 
moral and political inftitutes. 

% By policy is here meant all inftitutions and regu- 
VOL. Ill, L fetions 
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quenccs it was loon corrupted, and from that 
corruption produdive of the moft mifchiev- 
ous effefts. Its great author dcfigned it not 
to be exempted from any of thefe imperfec- 
tions. He revealed it only to a fmall and 
obfcure corner of the world in parables and 

lation.* of human government, both civil and ecclefi- 
aftical ; concerning which the author of the diriftian 
religion has carefully avoided giving any directions. 
All thefe he has left to be ordered by every frate in 
fuch a manner as fliaH appear to them moft convenient, 
and has commanded his difciples to be fubjeft, as men, 
to their ordinances, not only for tvrath, but for cenfc'unce 
fake; but forefeeing the infinite mifchiefs that mult 
arife from trailing human creatures with a divine 
power, he has forbid them, as chriftians, either to ex- 
ercife, or fubmit to, any authority over each other, un- 
der any pretence of its being derived from himfelf : 
Ye know, he fays, that the princes cf the Gentiles exercife 
dominion over them> and they that are great exercife au- 
thority upon them ; but it Jhall not be fo among you, &c. 
Matt. xx. 25. And perhaps there is no ftronger proof 
of the divine wifdom of this great inftrudlor of man- 
kind, than the extraordinary caution with which he has- 
patted over a fubjec"l f on which no rules could be pre- 
ferred not inconliftent either with practice or with^ 
virtue : and yet a fubjedt. which all other legiflators have 
confidered as their moil important object. 

myfteries* 
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Wyfteries ; he guarded not its original pu- 
rity, which feems to have died with himfdf, 
by committing it to arty written records, but 
left it in the hands of illiterate men, who, 
though they were honcft enough to die for 
k, were never wife enough peffe&ly to un* 
derftand it. All policy he difclaims in ex- 
prefs words, faying, My kingdom is not of tins 
world ; that is, I meddle not with the poli- 
tical affairs of mankind ; I teach men to 
4e{pife the world, but not to govern it. 
Nor did he expedt any better confequences 
from its.progrefs than thofe which a&ually 
followed ; he was by no means ignorant of 
its future corruption, and that* though his 
primitive inftitution breathed nothing but 
peace and forbearance, good- will and bene- 
volence ; yet that in mixing with the poli- 
cies and interefts of mankind, it would be 
produ&ive of tyranny and oppreffion, of 
martyrdoms and maflacres, of national wars 
and family diflentions. Think not, fays he, 
I come to /end peace on^ earth, I come not to 
/end pact but ajword: for I am wme tofet a 
L % man 



man at variance again/} bis father, and tb§ 
daughter againft her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law againft her mother-in-law. A pro- 
phecy too fatally fulfilled ! 
. From what infcrutable fburce cam all 
thefe imperfections, and all thefe confe- 
quent evils derive their exiftence ? On what 
incomprehenfible plan muft the wife dif- 
pofer of all things proceed, to fufFer men 
thus to bewilder themfelves in the labyrinths 
of error, and from thence to plunge into 
the gulphs of wickednefs and mifery, when 
the leaft dire&ion from his omnipotent 
hand would lead them through the flow- 
ery paths of truth to virtue and felicity ? 
Strange ! that he has not given them reafon 
fulficient to perform this important office ! 
Stranger ! that, if ever he condefcended to 
affift that reafon with his infinite wifdom,. 
even the religion that refults from that fu- 
pernatural afliftance, fhould be ftill deficient 
in almoft every one of the principal requifites 
neceflary towards accomplifhing the great 
' and beneficent ends it was defigned for ! that 
a it 
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it fhould want univeifality to render it im- ' 
partial, authenticity to make it demonftra-' 
ble, pcrfpicuity to make it intelligible, and ) 
policy to make it ufeful to mankind; that 
it ihould immediately have been corrupted, 
and from that corruption been produ&ive 
of all the mifery and wickednefs it feemed : 
calculated to prevent. But on examination 
-we (hall find, that thefe evils, like all thofe 
of which we have before treated, owe their 
exiftence to no defedfc of goodnefs or power 
in God, but to the imperfe&ion of man, and 
their own neceflity ; that is, to the impra&ica- 
bility of giving a perfeft religion to an imper- 
fe£t creature : from whence this impractica- 
bility arifes, I will endeavour to explain. - * 
There are but two methods, that w$ 
know of, by which God can communicate a 1 
religion to mankind; that is, either by the 
deduftions which he has impowered him to 
make by the force of that natural reafon 
which he has implanted in him, or by the 
extraordinary interpofition of divine revela- 
tion : now from the firft of thefe little need 
L 3 be 
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he faid to fbew that nothing perfect can be 
cxpe&ed : our rtafon is unliable in its foun- 
dations! and uncertain in its conchifions j our 
lives are extremely fhort, and our progrefe 
in icience no lefs tedious, and retarded by 
numberleis obftacles ; much of our time is 
employed in getting ideas, and much in ac- 
quiring language to exprefs them; few men 
have capacities to reafon, and fewer leifurc; 
fome having fepfc but no learning, want 
materials to work with; others having learn- 
ing and no fenfe, beeome more abfurd by 
having amaffed much matter to miftake 
about ; fo that to raife any tolerable fyftem 
of religion or morals, from human reafon^ 
requires the labours pf many generations ; 
from all which have already paft how little 
truth can we colled? and yet, perhaps, 
much of that litde is owing to revelation, 
which we are apt to think unneceiTary from 
the very afliftance we have received from it; 
like the country-man who defpifed the fun 
becaufe it fliined in the day-time. We fee 
frut a very finall part of the great whole, and 

fee 
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fee that fmall part fo fuperficially, that we 
comprehend not the effence of any thing i 
neither of body * or ipirit, of fpace f or 

time, 

* Metaphyficians divide all beings into fpirit and 
matter ; to fpirit they attribute motion, activity, fen- 
fibility, thought, will, and reafon, free from all folidity 
and extendon ; to matter they afcribe folidity and ex- 
tenfion only, void of all felf-motion, fenfe, and percep- 
tion ;" but thefe defcriptions are quite arbitrary, found- 
ed only upon their own imaginations, and by no 
means confident with experience ; for fpirit feems to 
have many properties not fo diftinct from matter by 
its intimate union with it in the compofition of all 
animals; and matter has certainly many qualities 
contradictory to this distinction, fuch as cohefion, at- 
traction, elafticity, electricity, fermentation, heat, 
and vegetation, none of which can be accounted 
for from the mere paflive principles of folidity and 
extension* 

f Many philofophers have considered time and 
fpace as real eflences ; whereas they have certainly no 
more than an imaginary exigence, derived folely from - 
the imperfection of human conceptions, and human 
language. They are in themfelves really nothing, 
and the attributes we bellow upon them are applica- 
ble with equal propriety to nothing ; that is, nothing 
L4 bw ; 
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time, of infinity* or eternity; we know* 
fcarce any thing of any thing, and leaft of 
all of the nature of God or ourfelves; and 
therefore it is by no means furprifing that all 
religions derived from fuch a fource fhould 



*o* 



has neither beginning nor end, nor can be compre- 
hended within any bounds, The interyening period 
between hiftoricat fadts we diftinguifh by the names of 
days and years ; the diftances between places we call 
yards and miles ; and from this manner of expreffing 
ourfelves they gain the appearance of being fomething; 
whereasi abftra&ed from thofe fa&s and places, they 
are really nothing : fo that if all things were anni- 
hilated, fpace would immediately vanifh, and, literally 
/peaking, Time nvould be no more* 

* All the ideas we have of infinity and eternity are 
acquired by adding, in our imagination, miles to miles, 
and years to years, by which means we come never 
the nearer to them; for no addition of parts can 
ever make any thing infinite or eternal: no two ob- 
jects can be placed at an infinite diftance, becaufe 
they would then be the two ends of infinity ; an infi- s 
nite number is a contradiction in terms, and therefore 
every thing that is infinite or eternal muft exift in 
fpme manner which bears no manner of relation to 
fpace or time, and which muft therefore be to us totally 
iucomprehenfiblo. 

be 
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be full of errors and abfurdities. If it be af- 
ferted, that God might have given to man a 
more comprehenfive reafon, and a greater 
infight into nature and futurity -, I anfwer, 
he certainly might, and he might alfo have 
given him the ftrength of the horfe, and the . 
jfwiftnefs of the flag, as well as the under- 
ftanding of an angel y but then he had not 
continued to be man ; or if he had, he would 
have fuffered many fuperior evils from thefe 
unhappy acquifitions. 

If we confider the other method, by which 
God can communicate a religion to man- 
kind, we (hall find it no lefs incapable of 
producing a perfeft one; becaufe though 
God is fufficiendy able to give a perfedl re- 
ligion, man is utterly unable to receive it. 
God cannot impart knowledge tp creatures, 
of which he himfelf has made them incapa- 
ble by their nature and formation j he can- 
not indraft a mole in aftronomy, or an 
oyfter in mufic, becaufe he has not given 
them members, nor faculties neceffary for 
the acquifition of thofe fciencesj neither U 

this 
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tills any dknlnutrori of his omnipotence, be- 
caufe a&ing in fuch a manner would be wil- 
ling contrarieties at the fame time : it would 
be oppofing his own defigns, making creatures 
what they are not, and granting them pow- 
.ers which he thought proper to deny them j 
a revelation therefore from God can never 
be ftich as we might expedt from infinite 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs, but muft con- 
defcend to the ignorance and infirmities of 
man. Was the wifeft legiflator in the 
world to compofe laws for a nurfery, they 
muft be childifh laws ; fo was God to reveal 
a religion to mankind, though the revealer 
was divine, the religion muft be human, or 
it could be of no ufe to thofe for whofe fake 
it was revealed ; and therefore, like them, it 
muft be liable to numberlefs imperfections, 
amongft which all thofe deficiences before- 
mentioned are abfolutely unavoidable, and 
impoffible to be prevented by any power 
whatever; thefe are the want of univeria- 
Ihy, authenticity, perfpicuity, and policy ; % 
its certain corruption, with all that inunda^ 

tion 
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tion of wickednefs and mifcry which muft: 
flow from that corruption. Great and nu- 
merous evils ! from which it is not difficult 
to Ifoew, that no revelation communicated to 
man can be exempted by an omnipotent re- 
vealcr. 

Firft then it muft want univerfality ; that 
is, however conducive it may be to the vir- 
tue and happinefs of mankind in general, it 
cannot be alike communicated to all men 
in all ages £nd all nations of the world; 
becaufe, from the nature of things, it muft 
Juve a being and a progreflionj it muft at 
firft be revealed at fome time and in fome 
place j and whenever and wherever that is, 
there muft have been times and places in 
which it was not revealed i and therefore it 
is impoflible it can be univerfal : and this 
pot proceeding from any impotence or par- 
tiality in the revealer, but from the modes of 
exiftence of all human affairs. 

It muft likewife want authenticity, that is, 
though its divine authority may be more or 
Jefs credible according to the circumftances 

of 
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of the evidence, yet it can never be capable 
of a diredt or demonftrative proof; becaufe 
God muft communicate this revelation to 
mankind either by a general or a particular 
infpiration ; that is, either by infpiring all 
men, or by infpiring a few to teach it to 
others : the firft of thefe methods, or an uni- 
verfal infpiration, is impoffible in nature, 
aqd abfurd even in imagination, and would 
be the total alteration of human nature : 
the other muft ever be liable to infinite un- 
certainty ; becaufe, though a man may poffi- 
^ bly know when he himfelf is infpired,, 
''*<« S** '' '„ JfiSu^ -«hat,JUthiftfcr«iay be vci'y well 
- queftkaaed) yet, that he fhould ever produce 
indubitable credentials of divine commiflion 
/ to others, who are uninfpired, feems utterly 

i-L impracticable, there being no marks by 
/ ?*,^ which the faft can be afcertained, nor any 
«7 faculties in die human mind which are able 
* c " s ' to diftin^uilh it : the excellence of the re- 
velation he teaches, its beneficent ends, and. 
the miracles he may work in its confirmation, 
may altogether render it more or lefs pro- 
bable, 
/ /J" ''*■*-* -* ^" ^ ^' ** " 
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babie, but can never amount to a certain 
proof, becaufe we know fo little of the ends 
and confequences of things, and. fo much 
lefs of the nature of miracles : we underftand 
indeed nothing about them, but that we our- 
felves are unable to perform them; but what 
beings of fuperior orders may be able to do 
we cannot tell ; nor yet what power, incli- 
nation, or permiflion fuch beings may have 
to deceive us. I f it is imp oflible* therefore, ' t ' ^ 



we can be certain of the divine authority of > x 
a revelation, even by a perfonal communi- >vr 
cation with its firft author, much lefs can wc ~ 
be affured of it through the fallacious me- 
diums of tradition or hiftory j for whoever 
obferves the propenfity men have to impbfe 
upon themfelves and others, how difficult 
it is to come at a true reprefentation of the 
commoneft faft, even at the diftance of a 
few miles, or a few years, will be eafily con- 
vinced, that all human tradition can be no-^ 
thing more than a complication of defigned 
fraud and inevitable error ; a glafs which 
mifreprefents all objefts by magnifying or 

diminishing . 
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cfiminifhing them, juft as it is placed by the 
hand of knavery for the infpeftion of folly 
and credulity. Hiftory, indeed, carries with 
it a greater authority, but muft ever be lia- 
ble to infinite imperfeftions : we can never 
* Hbe certain that the writers of it, being men, 
'J :i(t '**'*, J f I were not impofed upon themfelves, or did 

' f L\ Kl!?* mten & to ltn P°fe on others $ and there- 

u . t ,iA^ itM ^ for§ its original evidence cannot be conclu- 
/*yl ^ ***** five, and muft grow daily weaker in proper- 
p >ts a *'"\ ** ? tion to its antiquity ; it muft neceffarily be 
.•■* fiibjedt to all uncertainties proceeding from 
/ the variation of languages and cuftoms, ig- 
norant tranferibers, falfe tranflations, inter* 
* polations, and forgeries ; and as the hiftories 

^ of religions are more conne&ed with men's 

w 4 p t ^ interefts than thofe of other occurrences, fb 
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ps, , of religions are more conne&ed with men's 

u-" 1 • ^ they muft be ever more fubje& to thefe 

^jt+f frauds and impofmons ; for the fame reafon 

- M J ' *" 1 m, * at a bank-note -is more likely to be coun* 

: iv** 1 * ^ terfeited than a news-paper. It is therefore 

^ * ,.* impoflible that hiftory can afford us any cer- 

- y y tain proof of a fupernatural and miraculous 

difpenfation, becaufe a fedt, unlikely to be 

3 true, 
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trite, can never be demonftrated by a rela- 
tion not impoflible to be falfe. If it be faid, 
that God may infpire the writers of fuch 
important records with infallibility ; I an- 
fwer, the proof that he has fo- infpired diem 
will be attended with no lefs difficulty than 
the proof of that divine authority which is 
to be eftablifhed by it; and it muft ever be 
abfurd to prove the truth of a revelation by 
the infallibility of its records, and the infal- 
libility of its records from the truth of the re- 
velation. It is plain, therefore, that, though in- 
finite goodnefs may reveal a religion to fo im- 
perfect a creature as man, yet infinite power 
cannot, by reafon of that imperfeftion, give 
to that revelation fuch a degree of authenti- 
city, that is, fuch a demonftrable proof of 
its divine authority, as fome men unreafon- 
ably exped, and others as ridiculoufly beftow 
upon it *• 

It 

* Nothing here offered is meant by any means to 
invalidate the authority 1 of revelation: that <5f the 
chriflian is pofleiTed of as much certainty as the nature 

of 
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It muft want peripicuity ; that is, it muft: 
be much more obfcure, both in its Ipecula- 
tive and pra&ical do£trines, than might be 
expe&ed from the interpofition of infinite 
wifdom, truth, and benevolence. In its 
Ipeculative do&rines, obfcurity muft be un- 
avoidable, becaufe they muft treat of fub- 
jefts above the reach of our comprehen- 
fions ; which neither ey$ has feen, nor ear 
heard, nor has entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ; and therefore no power can 
impart to us clear and explicit ideas of fuch 
things, without firft bellowing on us new fa- 
culties and new fenfes ; that is, without the 
total alteration of our natures. But what is 
moft of all extraordinary is, that it muft be 
likewife to a certain degree obfcure in its 
pra&ical and moral precepts; and this from a 
reafon not the lefs valid for having never be- 

of the fa&, and the nature of its evidence will admit 
of. Thofe who endeavour to beftow more upon it, do 
in reality but make it lefs ; and, like unfkilful archi- 
tefts, weaken a building already fufficiently ftrong, by 
overloading it with unnecefTary fupporters, 

fore 
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fore been infifted on ; which is, from the ne- 
ceffity of moral evil ; that is, fincc God, as^ 
has been fhewn, was obliged by neceffity to 
admit moral evil into the creation, he muft 
probably be obliged, by the fame neceffity, 
to fuffer it in fome degree to continue 'j and 
therefore cannot enforce the univerfal prac- 
tice of virtue by laws fo explicit, by threats 
and promifes fo glaring, and by commands 
fo inconteftably of divine authority, as can 
admit of no doubt j for thefe would be fo 
abfolutely irrefiftible as at once to eradicate 
all human vice, which has already been 
provpd to have been admitted only from the 
impoffibility of its exclufion without the in- 
troduction of greater evils, or the lofs of 
fuperior good. If omnipotence could not 
prevent the exiftence of moral evil by the 
original formation of man, totally to extir- 
pate it by revelation, would be to coiinteradt 
hifc own wife, though incomprehenfible de- 
figns; and therefore a divine revelation can 
" never be a regular body of prattical infti- 
tutes* clear and perfpicuous, free from 
Vol. III. M ' aU 
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all doubts and altercations, enforced by per- 
petual miracles, by vifible and immediate 
rewards and punifhments ; but a (till voice 
whifpering gentle warnings, divine admoni- 
tions, and fupernatural truths ; a light fhin- 
ing in a dark place, illuminating to a certain 
degree the native obfcurity of the human 
mind, and difcovering by faint glimmerings 
the defigns of providence, and a diftant pro- 
fpeft of a future life. 

It muft alio want policy ; that is, it can 
never prefcribe political rules by which 
mankind can be conduced in die govern- 
ment of nations, or their pretended rights of 
war and peace, becaufe all thefe affairs being 
incapable (as has been fhewn) of being car- 
ried on by any other means than thofe of 
violence, fraud, and corruption ; a divine 
revelation cannot poffibly give any direc- 
tions about them ; becaufe all fuch muft be 
neceflarily inconfiftent either with virtue or 
with practicability;; totally to forbid thefe 
methods of governing mankind, yrha can 
be governed by no other, would be detrac- 
tive 
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tive of all government ; to allow them, of 
all morality : and therefore it is neceflary 
that men fhoiild be left to aft in.thefe mat- 
ters at their peril, as particular circumftances 
may. require, with only a general fyftem of 
religion and morality for their guide. If a 
divine revelation can give no laws for the 
management r of civil government, much lefe 
can it inftitute any new policies peculiar to 
itfelf, under the names of.fpiritual or ec- 
clefiaftical; all which* however divine in 
their original, muft.nQCeffarily be.adminif- 
tered, if adminiftered by man, by the fame 
unjuftifiable methods, as ojtfiers; with this 
additional inconvenience,, that they could 
. never be juftly refitted. God fiannot, there- 
fore, I. apprehend, delegate fpiritual power 
to man, .without patronifing all that violence, 
corruption, and iniquity, which muft.refult 
from it, and without which no power in the 
hands of men can be exercifed.over men. 

4. 

For the imperfeftion of man is incompatible 

with the purity of a divine government. 

The government of alLcrcatures muft cor- 

M a refpdnd 
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refpond with their natures ; and it feems to 
me as impoffible that focicties of men fhould 
fubmit under a divine government, as that 
wolves and tygers fhonld live together unr 
der the regulations of human policy; but 
moft of all impoffible it muft be that a di- 
vine and human government fhould fubfift 
together in the fame fociety, for they muft 
immediately clafh ; and whenever that hap- 
pens, the leaft fpark of divine authority, if 
really divine, muft infallibly confume all 
human power, and deftroy all civil govern- 
ment whatever. 

Laftly, it muft very foon be corrupted, 
and from that corruption be produ&ive of 
the moft mifchievous effefts: for, as the 
pureft ftream poured into an impure veflel, 
muft partake of its impurity; fo muft the 
moft perfect religion, that can be revealed by 
God to fo imperfe6fc a creature as man, par- 
take of his imperfe&ion, and produce many 
and great evils both natural and moral; 
that is, much of that mifcry and wickednefs 
which it was intended to prevent : this, no 
5 wifdom 
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'wifdom can-obviate, no power put a ftop to, 
fo long as that imperfe&ion remains; but 
it muft conftantly come to pafs from a train 
of unavoidable confequences, which muft 
invariably follow their caufes, fo long as hu- 
man nature continues what it is* 

For-inftance, when a divine revelation is 
firft communicated to mankind, it muft be 
received (if received at all) becaufe its pre- 
cepts are approved, and its authority be-r 
lievedj and aUthofe nations who thus ap- 
prove the one, and believe the other, muft 
efteem it both their intereft and their duty 
to encourage and fupport it. This they 
can effe A by no other means than by grant- 
ing peculiar privileges to all who profefs it, 
by forming from it their national religion, 
and public worflbip, and, by maintaining an 
order of men to preach that religion, and 
minifter that worihip to the people * all 
which amounts to a national eftablifhment* 
Now the moment any religion becomes na- 
tional, or eftablifhed, its purity muft certain- 
ly be loft, becaufe it is then impoflible to 
M 3 keep 
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Jcccp it unconrie&ed with men's interefts j 
and if conriefted, it muft ihevitably be per- 
verted by them! Whenever temporal ad- 
vantages are annexed to any religious pro- 
feflion, they will be fure to call in all thofc 
who have no religion at all: knaves will 
embrace it for the fake of intereft, fools 
will follow them for the faHe of faffiioh; and 
when once it is in fuch hands, oirinipoterice 
jtfelf can never preferve its purity. That 
very order of men, who are maintained to 
fupport its interefts, will facrifice therti to 
their own \ and being in the fole pofleflioh 
of all its promifes and all its terrors, and 
leaving the teiidernefe of childhpod, the 
weaknefs of age, and the ignorance of the 
vulgar to work upon; I fay, thefe men, 
veiled with all thefe powers, yet beifi^* but 
men, will hot fail to convert all the mighty 
influence they muft derive from them to 
the felfifh ends of their own avarice and am- 
bition,, and cbnfequently to the total deftruc- 
tion of its original purity ; from it they will 
lay claim to powers which it never defigned 
* ^hem^ 
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them, and to pofleflions to which they have 
no right; to make good thefe falfe preten- 
tions, falfe hiftories will "be forged, and fa- 
bulous traditions invented; groundlefs ter- 
rors will be flung out to operate on fuper- 
ftition and timidity ; creeds and articles will 
be contrived to confound all reafon, and 
tefts impofed to fift out all who have ho- 
nefty or courage enough to refift thefe un- 
warrantable encroachments. Devotion will 
be turned into fcrce and pageantry, to cap-s 
tivate men's eyes, that their pockets may 
with more facility be invaded : they will 
convert piety into fuperftition, zeal into 
rancour, and this religion, notwithftanding 
all its divinity, into diabolical malevolence. 
By degrees knaves will join them, fools be- 
lieve them, and cowards be afraid of them; 
and having gained lb confidcrable a part of 
the world to their interefts, they will ereft an 
independent dominion among themfelves 
dangerous to the liberties of mankind, and 
representing all' thofe who oppofe their ty- 
ranny as God's enemies, teach it to be me- 
M 4 ritorious 
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ritorious in his fight to perfecute them in this 
world, and damn them in another. Hence 
muft arife hierarchies, inquifitions, and pope- 
ry ; for popery is but the confummation of 
that tyranny which every religious fyftem in 
the hands of men is in perpetual purfuit o£ 
and whofe principles they jre all ready to 
adopt whenever they are fortunate enough 
to meet v^th its fucccfs. 

This tyranny cannot fubfift without fierce 
and formidable oppofition, from whence in- 
numerable feds, fchifms, and diffen(ion$ 
will life up their contentious heads, each 
gaping for that very power which they are 
fighting to deftroy, though unable either to 
acquire or retain it; and introdudtive only 
of their conftant concomitants, ignorance, 
felf-conceit, ill-breeding, obftinacy, anarchy, 
and confufion. From thefe contefts all 
kinds of evils muft derive their exiftence, 
blood-fhed and defolation, perfections, 
maflacres and martyrdoms. 

All thefe ^ evils you fee are but the necef- 
fary confequences of the national eftablifh- 

* ment 
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ment of any religion which God can com- 
municate to man, in whofe hands its divi- 
nity can never long preferve its purity, or 
keep it unmixed with his imperfe&ions, his 
folly, and wickednefs. Nay ? fo far is the di- 
vinity of a revelation from being able to pre- 
yenti its corruption, that it will byt increafe 
and haften it j for the greater fhare of divinity 
it partakes, thf greater muft be its excel- 
lence ; the greater its excellence, the more 
univerfal muft be ifs approbation; the more 
it is approved, Jthe more it muft be en-> 
couraged; the more it is encouraged, the 
fooner it will be eftabliftiedj and the fooner 
it is eftabliihed, the fooner it muft be cor- 
rupted and made fubferyient to the worft 
purpofes of the worft men ; yet it is plain 
this eftablifhment is no more than the con- 
ference of its excellence, and men's appro- 
bation ; no more than the alternative of its 
total extinction, and without which it can- 
not be preferved at all ; and therefore the 
corruption of every divine revelation com- 
municated 
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municatcd to man, is, by the nature of man, 
clearly unavoidable. 

From what has been here faid it appears 
plainly, that all the numerous evils * which 
adhere to, and all the mifchievous effects 
which follow all human religions, whether 
natural or revealed, by no means owe their 
exiftence to any want of power, wifdbm, or 
goodnefs in God, but, like all others, to die 
imperfeftion of man ; that is, to his folly 
and wickednefs, which mull inevitably cor- 
rupt them. It is alfo, I" think, no lefs evi- 
dent that all arguments levelled againft the 
divine original of chriftianity, fouiided on lis 
imperfe&ions and pernicious confluences, 
(which are all, I think, that have any 
weight) may be proved to be vain and incon- 
clufive; and this not by concealing or deny- 
ing thofe imperfe&ions and pernicious con- 
fequences, as many have abfurdly attempted,, 
but by fairly (hewing, that they all proceed 
from the imperfections of thofe creatures ta 
whom it is revealed * and that, to long as 

thofe 
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thofc continue, thefe cannot be prevented by 
any wifdom, goodnefs, or power whatever*; 
Thus, Sir, if I miftake n6t, I have fuffici* 
cntly, though concifely, anfwerld that mod 
abftrufe and important queftion, Whena 
came evil? and proved, that all the evils we 
feel, and all which we fee around us, dero- 
gate not in the lead from the wiiiJom, powers 
or goodnefs of our Creator; but proceed 
entirely from that, fubordination which is fo 
jiccefiary to the happinefs, and even to the 
existence of the great and incomprehenfible 
whole. I have (hewn that all fubordination 
niuft imply imperfe&ion in fome beings or 
other; and that all imperfe&ion muft con-. 

* If we look into the deiftical writings of all times, 
we fhall find, that they have always attacked the 
chrifUan religion meft fuccefsfully from this ground; 
they have fhewed the many imperfections that adhere to 
it, and then concluded, that nothing imperfect could 
-derive its original from God : their adverfaries have 
injudiciously denied thofe imperfections, which for the 
moft part are true, and agreed to their concluiion, 
-which is indifputably falfe; for o v e ry*&mg ,we pofiefe is ^/ 
derived from God, and yet we pofTefs nothing endued 
«|A abfolute perfection. ** *<•<■-* 

eft 
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u fift in the abfence of comparative good, -er- 

i*%t <jv*y >*^ y t the odmifllon of pofit i v e-e v il, Ihavefhewn 

^ * /» that moft of the evils we ufually complain of 

+^. are of the firft kind * the want only of thofc 

™t n > perfe&ioijs we fee others enjoy, or imagine 

'-Aij*%**t m tJw infinite power might have beftowed upon 

i[U cu«wi* ourfehres; which are therefore in faft no 

r \ iA * pofitive evils, are fuch as from the nature of 

oW . ^^ things muft intrude themfelves into all crea- 
tion, and therefore that omnipotence can do 
no more than make choice of that fyftem 
wheh admits the feweft; being obliged by 
the imperfedtion of all created beings, the 
untraftablenefs of matter, and fome incom- 
prehenfible connexion between good and 
evil, happinefs and mifery, to admit both, or 
to give exiftence to neither. I have likewife 
lhewn that moral evil may have its necef- 
- fity and utility as well as natural ; at leaft, * 
that if natural evils are neceflary, moral 
ones are expedient, to prevent that neceflary 
mifery from falling to the fhare of perfect 
innocence, and to convert unavoidable Of- 
ferings 
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fcrings into juft punifliments ; that though 
the efience of all moral evil confifts in the 
produ6tion of natural, yet it may have fomc 
collateral tendency to goodj and that the 
wicked, whilft they are juftly puniftied for 
the miferies which they occafion, may pro- 
bably, by that very guilt and punilhment, 
fome way remotely contribute to univerfal 
happinefs. I have ftiewn that if natural and 
moral evils could not be prevented, the ex- 
iftence of political and religious evils muft 
of courfe be unavoidable, they being but 
the certain confequences of the other : that 
all human government muft be in the higheft 
degree imperfeft, and big with all manner 
of evils, being the dominion of ignorant and 
wicked creatures over each other; that, as 
fuch creatures can be governed only by fear 
of punilhment or hopes of reward, all go- 
vernment amongft them muft be founded 
on violence or corruption, and ever fup- 
ported and adminiftered by the fame vicious 
and unjuftifiable methods: that no power 
whatever can give a perfeft religionjto fo 
. """" imperfeft 
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4 imperfcCt a creature as man, either by nature 
; or revelation ; not by nature, becaufe, whiift 
' that is human nature, he can never difcover 
: by reafon the truths on which a perfect (yf- 
tern of theology or ethics can be ere&ed; 

* not by revelation, becaufe he wants ifacul- 

• ties to comprehend fuch fupernaturaL difco- 
1 veries, although they (hould be imparted ^to 
' him; that, was he capable of once receiving 

a perfeft religion, it is Hot poffible.he could 
long retain it; becaufe, if it could be kept 
entirely feparate from his worldly interefts, 
it would foon be negle&ed and perifh in ob- 
livion; and, if it was not, fuch a connexion 
would quickly corrupt its purity, and de- 
ftroy its efience, fo that national eftablifii- 
ments would be neceffary for its fupport, 
and yet infallibly produftive of its deftruc- 
tion. That all thefe evils proceed not from 
wrong difpofitions or accidental caufes, but 
fingly and folely from the imperfection of 
man ; and yet that in the gradation from in- 
finite perfection to abfblute nothing, there 
muft be one rank occupied by fuch a crea- 
ture 
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ture as man with all' his imperfections about 
him ; that thefe Imperfe&ions muft be an- 
nexed to his fituation, and adhere to every 
thing that relates to him, to his happinefs, 
to his morals, to his government, and to his 
religion : that, in like manner, all other 
created beings muft have evils and imper-* 
fe&ions peculiar to their ftations, and pro- 
portioned to their inferiority; notwithftand- 
ing all which, there is as much good and as 
little evil in the univerfal fyftem, as the na- 
ture of creation will admit of* and that 
therefore it is a work equal to what we 
might expeft from the operations of infinite 
benevolence joined with infinite power. 

f 
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D I S QJJ I S I T I O N I. 

ON THE CHAIN OF UNIVERSAL BEING, 

TH E farther we inquire into the works 
of our great Creator, the more evi- 
dent marks we fhall difcover of his infinite 
wifdom and power, and perhaps in none more 
remarkable, than in that wonderful chain of 
beings, with which this terreftrial globe i$ 
fornifhed -, rifing above each other, from the 
fenfelefs clod, to the brighteft genius of hu- 
man kind, in which, though the chain it- 
felf is fufficiently vifible, the links, which 
compofe it, are fo minute, and fo finely 
wrought, that they are quite imperceptible 
to our eyes. The various qualities, with 
which thefe various beings are endued, w<e 
perceive without difficulty, but the bounda- 
ries of thofe qualities, which form this chain 
of fubordination, are fo mixed, that where 
Qne ends, and the next begins, we are unable 

N 2 to 
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to difcover. The manner by which this is 
performed, is a fubjeft well worthy of our 
confideration, though 1 do not remember to 
have feen it much considered ; but on an ac- 
curate examination appears to be this. 

In order to diffufe all poflible happinefs, 
God has been pleafed to fill this earth with 
innumerable orders of beings, fitperior to 
each other in proportion to the qualities 
and faculties which he has thought proper 
to beftow upon them ; to mere matter he 
has given extenfion, folidity, and gravity; 
to plants, vegetation ; to animals, life and 
inftinft; and to man, reafon; each of 
which fuperior qualities augments the ex- 
cellence and dignity of the pofieffor, and 
places him higher in the fcale of univerfal 
exiftence. In all thefe, it is remarkable, 
that he has not formed this neceffary and 
beautiful fubordination, by placing beings 
of quite different natures above each other, 
but by granting fome additional quality to 
each fuperior order, in conjunction with all 
thofe pofleffed by their inferiors j fo that, 

though 
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though they rife above each other in excel- 
lence* by means of thefe additional qualities, 
one mode of exiftence is common to them 
all, without which they never could have 
coalefced in one uniform and regular fyf- 
tem. 

Thus, for inftance, in plants we find all 
the qualities of mere matter, the only order 
below them, folidity, extenfion, and gravity, 
with the addition of vegetation; in animals, 
all the properties of matter, together with 
the vegetation of plants, to which is added, 
life and inftinft; and in man we find all 
the properties of matter, the vegetation of 
plants, the life and inftinft of animals, to all 
which is fuperadded reafbn. 

That man is endued with thefe properties 
of all inferior orders, will plainly appear by 
a flight examination of his compofition; 
his body is material, and has all the proper- 
ties of mere matter, folidity, extenfion, and 
gravity ; it is alfo vefted with the quality of 
plants, that is, a power* of vegetation, which 
it incefiantly exercifes without any knowledge 
N 3 or 



or confent of his ; it is fown, grows up, ex- 
pands, comes to maturity, withers, and dies, 
like all other vegetables : *he poflefles like- 
wife the qualities of lower animals, and 
fhares their fate s like them, he is called into 
life without his knowledge or confent ; like 
them, he is compelled by irrefiftible inftinfts, 
to anfwer the purpofes for which he was de- 
figned ; like them, he performs his deftined 
courfe, partakes of its bleflangs, and endures 
its fufferings far a fhort time, then dies, 
and is feen no more : in him inftinft is not 
lefs powerful than in them, though lefs 
vifible, by being confounded with reafon, 
which it fometimes concurs with, and fome- 
times counterafts; by this, with the concur- 
rence of reafon, he is taught the belief of a 
God, of a future ftate, and the difference be- 
tween moral good and evil ; to purfufc hap- 
pinefs, to avoid danger, and to take care of 
himfelf and his offspring -, by this too he is 
frequently impelled, in contradi&ioh to rea- 
fon, to relinquifh eafe and fafety, to traverfc 
inhofpitable deferts and tempeftuous feas, 
"to inflift and fufFer all the miferies of war, 

and, 
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and, like the herring and die mackarel, to 
haften to his own deftrudtion, for the public 
benefit, which he neither underftands or 
cares for. Thus is this wonderful chain ex- 
tended from the loweft to the higheft order 
of terreftrial beings, by links fo nicely fitted, 
that the beginning and end of each is invi- 
fible to the moft inquifitive eye, and yet they 
altogether compofe one vaft and beautiful 
iyftem of Subordination, 

The manner by which the confummate 
wifdom of the' divine artificer has formed 
this gradation, fo extenfive in the whole, and 
fo imperceptible in the parts, is this:—* 
He conftantly unites the higheft degree of 
the' qualities of each inferior order to the 
loweft degree of the fame qualities, belong- 
ing to the order next above it; by which 
means, like the colours of a fkilful painter, 
they are fo blended together, and fhaded off 
into each other, that no line of diftindtion is 
any where to be feen. Thus, for inftance, 
folidity, extenfion, and gravity, the qualities 
N 4 of 
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of mere matter, being united with the loweft 
degree of vegetation, compofe a ftone 5 from 
'whence this vegetative power afeending 
through an infinite variety of herbs, flowers, 
plants, and trees to its greateft perfe&ion in 
the fenfitive plant, joins there the loweft de- 
gree of animal life in the (hell-fifli, which 
adheres to the rock; and it is difficult to 
diftinguifh which poffeffes the greateft fhare, 
as the one Ihews it only by lhrinking from 
the finger, and the other by opening to re- 
ceive the water which furrounds it. In the 
lame manner this animal life rifes from this 
low beginning in the fhdl-filh, through in- 
numerable fpecies of infe&s, fifties, birds* 
and beafts to the confines of reafon, where, 
in the dog, the monkey, and chimpanze, it 
unites fo clofely with the loweft degree of 
that quality in man, that they cannot eafily 
be diftinguifhed from each other. From 
this loweft degree in the brutal Hottentot, 
reafon, with the afiiftance of learning and 
fcience, advances, through the various ftages 

of 



of human underftanding, which rife above 
each other, till in a Bacon or a Newton it 
attains the fummit. 

Here we muft ftop, being unable to pur- 
fue the progrefs of this aftonifhing chain be- 
yond the limits of this terreftrial globe with 
the naked eye 5 but through the perfpe&ive 
of analogy and conje&ure, we may perceive 
that it afcends a great deal higher, to the in- 
habitants of other planets, to angels, and 
archangels, the loweft orders of whom may 
be united by a like eafy tranfition with the 
higheft of our own, in whom to reafon may 
be added intuitive knowledge, infight into 
futurity, with innumerable other faculties of 
which we are unable to form the leaft idea 5 
through whom it may afcend, by gradations 
almoft infinite, to thofe moft exalted of 
created beings, who are feated on the foot- 
ftool of the celeftial throne. 
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DISQUISITION II. 

ON CRUELTY TO INFERIOR ANIMALS* 

MA N is that link of the chain of uni- 
versal exiftence, by which fpiritual 
and corporeal beings are united; as the 
numbers and variety of the latter his infe- 
riors are almoft infinite, fo probably are 
thofe of the former his fuperiors ; and as 
we fee that the lives and happinefs of thofe 
below us are dependent on our wills, we may 
reafonably conclude, that our lives and hap- 
pinefs are equally dependent on the wills of 
thofe above us ; accountable, like ourfelves, 
for the ufe of this power, to the Supreme 
Creator and Governor of all things. Should 
this analogy be well founded, how criminal 
will our account appear, when laid before 
that juft and impartial judge ! How will 
man, that fanguinary tyrant, be able to ex- 
cufe himfelf from the charge of thofe innu- 
merable 
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merable cruelties infli&ed on his unoffend- 
ing fubjefts committed to his care, formed 
for his benefit, and placed under his autho- 
rity by their common father ? whofe mercy 
is over all his works, and who expefts that 
this authority fhould be exercifed not N only 
with tendernefs and mercy, but in confor- 
mity to the laws of juftice and gratitude. 

But to what horrid deviations from thefe 
benevolent intentions are we daily witneffes ! 
No fmall part of mankind derive their chief 
amufements from the deaths and fufferings 
of inferior animals ; a much greater, con- 
fider them only as engines of wood or iron, 
ufefol in their feveral occupations. The 
carman drives his horfe, and the carpenter 
his nail, by repeated blows j and fo long as 
thefe produce the defired effedt, and they 
both go, they neither refleft or care whether 
either of them have any fenfe of feeling. 
The butcher knocks down the ftately ox 
with.no more compaflion than the black- 
fmith hammers a horfe-fhoe, and plunges 
his knife into the throat of the innocent 

lamb, 
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lamb, with as little relu&ance as the taylor 
flicks his needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are fbme few, who, formed in a 
fofter mould, view with pity the fufferings 
of thefe defencelefs creatures, there is fcarce 
one who entertains the leaft idea, that juftice 
or gratitude can be due to their merits or 
their fervices. The focial and friendly dog 
is hanged without remorfe, if, by barking in 
defence of his mailer's perfon and property, 
he happens unknowingly to difturb his reft; 
the generous horfe, who has carried his un- 
grateful matter for many years with eafe 
and fafety, worn out with age and infirmi- 
ties contrafted in his fervice, is by him con- 
demned to end his miferable days in a duft- 
cart, where the more he exerts his litde re- 
mains of fpirit,'the more he is whipped, to 
lave his ftupid driver the trouble of whipping 
fome other, lefs obedient to the lafh. Some- 
times, having been taught the praftice of 
.many unnatural and ufelefs feats in a riding- 
houfe, he is at laft turfied out and configned 
to the dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 

whom 
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whom he is every day corre&ed for perform- 
ing thofe tricks, which he has learned under 
lb long and fevere a difcipline. The flug- 
gilh bear, in contradiftion to his nature, is 
taught to dance, for the diverfion of a ma- 
lignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under 
his feet; and the majeftic bull is tortured by 
every mode which malice can invent, for no 
offence but that he is gende, and unwilling 
to aflail his diabolical tormentors. Thefe, 
with innumerable other adts of cruelty, in- 
juftice, and ingratitude, are every day com- 
mitted, not only with impunity, but without 
cenfure, and even without obfervation; but 
we may be allured, that they cannot finally 
pals away unnoticed and unretaliated. 

The laws of felf-defence undoubtedly 
juftify us in deftroying thofe animals who 
would deftroy us, who injure our properties, 
or annoy our perfons ; but not even thefe, 
whenever their fituation incapacitates them 
from hurting us. I know of no right which 
we have to fhoot a bear on an inacceflible 
ifland of ice, or an eagle on the mountain's 

top, 
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tops whole lives cannot injure us, nor deaths 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to 
give life, and therefore ought not wantonly 
to take it away from the meaneft infedt, 
without fufficient reafon * they all receive it 
from the fame benevolent hand as ourfelves* 
and have therefore an equal right to enjoy 
it. 

God has been pleafed to create numberlefs 
animals intended for our fuftenancej and 
that they are fo intended, the agreeable fla- 
vour of their flefh to our palates, and the 
wholefome nutriment which it adminifters 
to our ftomachs, are fufficient proofs : thefe, 
as they are formed for our ufe, propagated 
by our culture, and fed by our care, we have 
certainly a right to deprive of life, becaufe 
it is given and preferved to them on that 
condition ; but this Ihould always be per- 
formed with all the tendernefs and compaf- 
fion which fo difagreeable an office will per- 
mit; and no circumftances ought to be 
omitted, which can render their executions 
as -quick and eafy as poffible. For this, 
3 providence 
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providence has wifely and benevolently pro- 
vided, by forming them in fuch a manner, 
that their flefti becomes rancid and unpalat- 
able by a painful and lingering death ; and « 
has thus compelled us to be merciful without 
compaffion, and cautious of their fuffering, 
for the fake of ourfelves ; but, if there are 
Any whofe taftes are fo vitiated, and whole 
hearts are fo hardened, as to delight in fuch 
inhuman facrifices, and to partake of them 
without remorfe, they fhould be looked upon • 
as daemons in human fhapes, and expeft a 
retaliation of thofe tortures which they have 
inflifted on the innocent, for the gratification 
of their own depraved and unnatural appe- 
tites. 

So violent are the paffions of anger and 
revenge in the human breaft, that it is not 
wonderful that men Ihould perfecute their 
jeal or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence -, but that there fhould exift in 
nature a being who can receive pleafure 
from giving pain, would be totally incredi- 
t>tej if we were not convinced, by melan- 
choly 
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choly experience, that there are not only 
many, but that this unaccountable difpofi- 
tion is in fome manner inherent in the nature 
of mans for, as he cannot be taught by ex- 
ample, nor led to it by temptation, or 
prompted to it by bter^ftrTt muft^Be -de- 
rived from his native conftitujioni-and is a 
remarkable confirmation of what revelation 
fo frequently inculcates — that he brings into 
the world with him an original depravity, the 
effefts of a fallen and degenerate ftate ; in 
proof of which we need only obferve, that 
the nearer he approaches to a ftate of nature, 
the more predominant this difpofition ap- 
pears, and the more violently it operates. 
We fee children laughing at the miferies 
which they inflid on every unfortunate ani- 
mal which comes within their power: all 
favages are ingenious in contriving, and 
happy in executing the mpft exqimite tor- 
tures; and the common people of a&xotin~ 
tries are delighted with nothing fo much as 
bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, and 
all fpe&acles of cruelty and horror. Though 

civilization 
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civilization may in foftie degrefe abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate 
it j the moft polifhed are not afhamed to be 
pleafed with fcenes of little lefs barbarity, 
and, to the difgrace of human nature, to dig- 
nify them with the name of fports. They 
arm cocks with artificial weapons, which 
nature had kindly denied to their malevo* 
knee, and with fhouts of ^applaufe and tri- 
umph fee them plunge them into each 
other's hearts : they view with delight the 
trembling deer and defencelefs hare, flying 
for hours in the utmoft agonies of terror and 
defpair, and at laft, finking under fatigue, 
devoured by their mercilefs purfuers j they 
fee with joy the beautiful pheafant and 
harmlefs partridge drop from their flight* 
weltering in their blood, or perhaps perifh-- 
ing with wounds and hunger, under the 
cover of fome friendly thicket to which 
they have in vain retreated for fafety 9 they 
triumph over the unfufpe&ing fifh, whom 
they have decoyed by an irtfidfous pretence 
of feeding, and drag him from his native 
Vol, III. O element 
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element by a hook fixed to and tearing 0t£ 
his entrails; and to add to all this, they 
fpare neither labour nor expence to prefervc 
and propagate thefe innocent animals, for n& 
other end but to multiply the objefts of their 
perfecution. 

What name (hould we beftow on a fupe- 
rior being, whofe whole endeavours were 
employed, and whofe whole pleafure con- 
lifted in terrifying, enfiaaring, tormenting, 
and defliroying mankind? whofe fuperio* 
Acuities were exerted in fomenting aaimo- 
fiti.es amongft them, in contriving engines of 
deftruftion, and inciting them tja ufe than* 
in maiming and murdering each ©thet? 
whofe power over them was employed ia 
aflifting the rapacious, deceiving the bmpte+ 
and oppreffing the innocent ? who, without 
provocation or advantage, fhould continue 
fiom day to day,, void of all pity and re- 
xnorfe^ thus to torment mankind for divee* 
fion, and at the fame time endeavour witfo 
the utmoft care to preferve their lives, and 
tf> propagate their fpecies, in order to in- 
f create 
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crcafe the number of vi&ims devoted to his. 
malevolence, and be delighted in proportion 
to the friiferies which he occafio'hed ? I fay, 
what name deteftable enough could we find 
for fuch a being ? Yet, if we impartially 
confider the cafe, and our intermediate fitu* 
atioft, we muft ackho\vledg£ that, with re- 
gard to inferior aninKals, juft fach a being is 
sfportfman. 
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, DISQUISITION IIL 

ON A PRiE-. EXISTENT STATE, 

THAT mankind had exifted in fome 
ftatc previous to the prefent, was the 
opinion of the wifeft fages of the moll re- 
mote antiquity. It was held by the Gym- 
nofophifts of Egypt, the Brachmans of In- 
dia, the Magi of Perfia, and the greateft 
philofophers of Greece and Rome ; it was 
likewife adopted by the fathers of the chris- 
tian church, and frequently enforced by her 
primitive writers ; why it has been fo little 
noticed, fo much overlooked, rather than 
reje&ed, by the divines and metaphyficians 
of later ages, I am at a lofs to account for, 
as it is undoubtedly confirmed by reafon, by 
all the appearances of nature, and the doc- 
trines of revelation. 

In the firft place then it is confirmed by 
reafon, which teaches us that it is impoffible 

that 
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that 'the conjun&ion of a male and female 
can create, or bring into being an immortal 
foul ; they may prepare a material habita- 
tion for it j but there mull be an immaterial 
prae-exiftent inhabitant ready to take pof- 
feffion. Reafon allures us, that an immor- 
tal foul, which will exift eternally after the 
diflblution of the body, muft have eternally 
exifted before the formation of it ; for what- 
ever has no end, can never have had any 
beginning, but muft exift in fbme manner 
which bears no relation to time, to us totally 
incomprehenfible; if therefore the foul will 
continue to exift in a future life, it muft 
have exifted in a former, Reafon likewife 
tells us, that an omnipotent and benevolent 
Creator would never have formed fuch ,a 
world as this, and filled it with fuch inhabi- 
tants, if the prefent was the only, or even 
the firft ftate of their exiftence, a ftate which, 
if unconnedted with the paft and the future, 
feems calculated for no one purpofe intelli- 
gible to our underftandings * neither of 
.good or evil, of happinefs or mifeiy, of vir- 
Q 3 tue 
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tue or vice, of reward or punifhment, but ft 
confuted jumble of them altogether, pro- 
ceeding from no vifible caufe, and tending 
to no end. But, as we are certain that infi- 
nite power cannot be employed without ef- 
fe£t, nor infinite wifdom without defign, we 
may rationally conclude, that this world 
could be defigned for nothing more than a 
prifon, in which we are awhile confined to 
receive punifhment for the offences com- 
mitted in a former, and an opportunity of 
preparing ourfelves for the enjoyment of 
happinefs in a future life. 

Secondly, Thefe conclufions of reafonare 
fufEciently confirmed by the face of nature 
and the appearances of things ; this world is 
evidently formed for a place of punifhment 
as well as probation ; a prifon, or houfe of 
correftion, to which we are committed, fome 
for a longer* and fome for a fhoiter period; 
fome to the fevereft labour, others to more 
indulgent tafks; and if we confider it under 
this charafter, we fhall perceive it admira- 
bly fitted for the end for whioh it was in* 

tended. 
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tended. It is a fpacious, beautiful, and du- 
rable ftru&ure; it contains many various 
apartments, a few very comfortable, many 
tolerable, and fome extremely wretched ; it 
is inclofed with a fence fo impaffable, that 
none can fufmount it but with the lofs of 
life. Its inhabitants likewife exadtly refem* 
ble thofe of other prifons : they come in 
•with malignant difpofitions, and unruly paf- 
fions, from whence, like other confined cri- 
minals, they receive great part of their pu- 
nifhment by abufing and injuring each other. 
As we may fuppofe, that they have not all 
been equally guilty, fo they are not all equal- 
ly miferable ; the majority are permitted to 
procure a tolerable fubfiftence by their la~ 
bour, and pafs through their confinement 
without any extraordinary penalties, except 
from paying their fees, at their difcharge by 
death. Others, who perhaps ftand in need 
of more fevere chaftifement, receive it by a 
variety of methods $ fome by the moft acute, 
and fome by the moft tedious pains and dif- 
cafes 5 fome by difappointments, and many 
O 4 ^ 
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by fucceis, in their favourite purfuits; fome 
by being condemned to fituations peculiarly 
unfortunate, as to thofe of extreme poverty, 
or fuperabundant riches, of defpicable mean- 
nefs, or painful pre-eminence, of galley- 
flaves in a defpotic, or minifters in a free 
country. If we furvey the various regions 
of the globe, what dreadful fcenes of wretch^- 
ednefs every where prefent themfelves to 
our eyes ! in fome, we fee thoufands chained 
to the oar, and perpetually fuffering from the 
inclemency of all weathers, and their more 
inclement mailers ; in fome, not fewer con- 
demned to wear out their miferable lives in 
dreary mines, deprived pf air and day-light; 
and in others, much greater nnmbers torn 
froip their native country, their families, and 
friends., and fold to the moft inhuman of all 
tyrants, ynder whofe lafh they are worn oijt 
with fatigue, or expire in torments. The 
hiftory of mankind is indeed little more than 
? detail of their miferies, fome infli&ed by 
fhe hand of providence, and many more by 
#£ ir own wickednefs^ and mutual ill-ufiige. 
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As nations, we fee them fometimes chaftifed 
by plagues, famines, inundations, and earth- 
quakes; and continually deftroying each 
other with fire and fword; we fee fleets and 
armies combating with favage fury, and em- 
ploying againft each other every inftrument 
of torture and death, which malevolence can 
invent, or ferocity make ufe of: we fee the 
dying and the dead huddled together in 
Jheaps, and weltering in each other's blood; 
and can we be fpe&ators of this horrid tra- 
gedy, without confidering the performers as 
condemned criminals, compelled, like the 
.gladiators of the ancients, to receive their pu- 
nifhment from each other's hands ? The 
orator, the poet, and the hiftorian may cele- 
brate them, as heroes fighting for the rights 
and liberties of their refpedtive countries; 
but the chriftian philofopher can look Upon 
them in no other light than as condemned 
ipirits exiled into human flefh, and fent into 
this world to chaftife each other for paft of- 
fences. As individuals, we fee men affii&ed 
with innumerable difeafes, which proceed 

not 
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not from accident, but are congenial with 
their original formations, and evidently the 
difpofitions of providence, defigned for the 
mod important ends; the ftone grows in 
the human bladder, under the fame direc- 
tion as in the quarry, and the feeds of fcur- 
vy, rheumatifm, and gout are fbwn in the 
blood by the fame omnipotent hand, which 
has fcattered thofe of vegetables over the 
face of the earth. From thefe various inftru- 
ments of torture, numberlefs are the miferies 
which mankind endure; nor are thofe per- 
haps lefs numerous, though lefs vifible, 
which they fuffer from that treachery, in- 
juftice, ingratitude, ill-humour, and per- 
verfenefs, with which they every hour tor- 
ment one another, interrupt the peace of 
foefcty, and imbitter the comforts of do- 
meftic life ; to all which we may add, that 
wonderful ingenuity which they poffefs, of 
creating imaginary, in the abfence of real 
misfortunes, and that corrofive quality in 
the human mind, which, for want of the 
proper food of bufinefs or contemplation 

preys 
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preys upon itfelf, and makes folltude into- 
lerable, and thinking a moft painful taik. 
Who, that furvcys this melancholy pi&ure 
of the prefent life, can entertain a doubt, 
but that it is intended for a ftate of punilh- 
ment, and therefore muft be fubfequent to 
fome former, in which this punifliment was 
deferved. 

Laftly, The opinion of pre-exiftence is 
no lefs confirmed by revelation than by rea- 
fon, and the appearances of things; for, 
although perhaps it is no where in the New 
Teftament explicitly enforced, yet through- 
out the whole tenour of thofe writings it is 
every where Implied : in them mankind are 
eonftantly reprefented as coming into the 
^world under a load of guilt ; as condemned 
criminals, the children of wrath, and objects 
of divine indignation ; placed in it for a 
time by the mercies of God, to give them an 
opportunity of expiating this guilt by fuf- 
ferings, and regaining, by a pious and virtu- 
ous condu&, their loft ftate of happinefs and 
innocence ; this is ftiled working out their 

falvation, 
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fclvation, not preventing their condemna- 
tion, for that is already paft, and their only 
hope now is redemption, that is, being ref- 
cued from a ftate of captivity and fin, in 
which they are univerfaUy involved. This 
is the very eflence of the chriftian dilpenfa- 
tion, and the grand principle in which it 
differs from the religion of nature ; in every 
other refpedt they are nearly fimilar ; they 
both enjoin the fame moral duties, and pro- 
hibit the fame vices; both inculcate the 
belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
.ments ; but here they effendally difagree; na- 
tural religion informs us, that a juft and be- 
nevolent Creator could have no other defign 
in placing us in this world, but to make us 
happy, and that, if we commit no extraor- 
dinary crimes, we may hope to be fo in ano- 
ther; but chriftianity teaches a feverer and 
more alarming leffon, and acquaints us, that 
we are admitted into this life opprefled with 
guilt and depravity, which we muft atone 
for by fuffering its ufual calamities, and 
work off by afts of pofitive virtue, before 
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-we can hope for happinefs in another. Now, if 
by all this a prae-exiftent ftate is not conftantly 
flippofed, that is, that mankind have exifted 
in fome ftate previous to the prefent, in 
which this guilt was incurred, and this de- 
pravity contracted, there can be no mean- 
ing at all, of fuch a meaning as contradi&s 
every principle of common fenfe — that guilt 
can be contrafted without afting, or that we 
can aft without exifting: fo undeniable is 
this inference, that it renders any pofitive af- 
fertion of a prae-exiftent ftate totally ufelefs; 
as, if a man at the moment of his entrance 
into a new country was declared a criminal, 
it would furely be unneceflary to aflfert, that 
he had lived in fome other before he came 
there. 

In all our refearches into abftrufc fubje&s, 
there is a certain clue, without which, the 
further we proceed the more we aire be- 
wildered, but which being fortunately dif- 
covered, leads us at once through the whole 
labyrinth,, puts an end to our difficulties, 
and opens a fyftem perfectly clear, confift- 

ent, 
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ent, and intelligible. The do&rine of prae- 
txaftence, or the acknowledgment of fome 
faft ftate of guilt and difobedience, I take 
to be this very clue * which, if we conftahtly 
cany along with us, we fhall proceed un- 
cmbafrafled throogh all the intricate myfte- 
ries both of nature and revelation, aod at 
laft afrive at fo clear a profped of the wife 
and juft dilpenfations of our Creator, as caflP. 
not fail to afford compleat fatisfadion to &£ 
Hloft inquifitive fceptic. 

For inftance f Are we unable to Snfoer 
that important qaeftfcm, Whence Carrie €fvil ? 
that is y why a- Creator of infinite p¥>#'er, 
wifdom, and goodhefs, fhodd h&ve formed 
a world replete wkh fo* many imperfection 
and thofe fo produ&ive of calamities to fe& 
inhabitants? this clue witt direct us to> this 
fatisfa&ory reply, as far as the queftion rt>* 
lates to- the evils of the prefent life — Becaufe 
he defigned it for a place of punifhmetot and 
probation, for which it is perfectly adapted \ 
and we can be no more furprifetf to 1 fee fuch 
a world as this make a part of the uftiverfal 

fyftem, 
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fyftem, than to fee a magnificent prifon with 
ail its appendages of punifhment, whips* 
pillories, and gibbets, make a part of a large, 
populous, and well-governed city. Are we 
under difficulties to comprehend why the 
fame omnipotent and benevolent Creator 
fhould fill this world with inhabitants fo 
wicked, and fo miferable ? this clue will 
immediately lead us to a fbktion of them, 
and point out the true reafen — becaufe they 
are feat hither to be puniflied and reformed. 
D«> we reject all thofe paflages in the New 
Teftanient as derogatory w the divine wif- 
dom aad goodnefs, which declare, that man- 
kind' come into this world under a load of 
guilt and depravity, and under the difplea- 
iuce of their Creator?— no fooner are we 
brought by this clue within fight of a pree- 
txiittcnt ftate, in which this guilt and' de- 
pravity may have been contracted, but our 
incredulity vantfh.es> and we perceive plain- 
ly, that their admiflion into this world, un- 
der thofe circumftances, is not only confident 
with the juftice of God, but the ftrongeft 

inftancc 
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iftftance of his mercy and benevolence ; as 
by it they are enabled to purge off this de- 
pravity, to expiate their offences, and to re- 
inftate themfelvcs in his favour. 

Thus is a pree-exiftent ftate, I think, clear- 
ly demonftrated, by the principles of reafon, 
the appearances of things, and the fenfe of 
revelation -, all which agree, that this world 
is intended for a place of puniihment, as 
well as probation, and muft therefore, refer 
to fome former period; for, as probation 
implies a future life, for which it is prepa- 
ratory, fo puniihment muft imply a former 
ftate, in which offences were committed, for 
which it is due ; and indeed there is not a 
(ingle argument drawn from the juftice of 
God, and the feemingly undeferved fuffer- 
ings of many in the prefent ftate, which can 
be urged in proof of a future life, which 
proves not with fuperior force the exiftence 
of another, which is already paft. 
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DISQUISITION IV. 

ON THE NATURE OF TIME. 

WE are fo accuftomed to connect our 
ideas of time with the hiftory of 
what pafles in it, that is, to miftake a fuc- 
ceflion of thoughts and actions for time, 
that we find it extremely difficult, perhaps 
impoflible, totally to feparate or diftinguifh 
them from each other : and indeed, had we 
power to effeft this in our minds, all human 
language is fo formed, that it would fail us 
in our expreffion: yet certain it is, that 
time abftrafted from the thoughts, a&ions, 
and motions which pafs in it, is actually 
nothing: it is only the mode in which fome 
created beings are ordained to exift, but in 
itfelf has really no exiftence at all. 

Though this opinion may feem chimerical 
to many, who have not much confidered the 
fubjeft, yet it is by jio means new* for it was 

Vol. Ill, P long 



long fincc adopted by fomc of the moft ce- 
lebrated philofophers of antiquity, particu- 
larly by the Epicureans; and is thus well 
expreffed by Lucretius : 

Tempus item per fe non eft \ fed rebus ab ipfis 
Confequitur fenfus, tranfadum quod fit in €tvo> 
Turn qtue res ittftat, quid porro deinde fequatur % 
Nee per fe, quemquam tempus /entire, fat endum eft, 
Semotum ab ufum, motu, pldcidaque quiet e. 

Time of itfelf is nothing ; but from thought 
Receives its rife, by lab'ring fancy wrought, 
From things confidered : while we think on fome 
As prefent, fome as pail, and fome to come : 
No thought can think on Time, that's dill confefs'd, 
But thinks on things in motion, or at reft. 

Creech. 

From obfcrving the diurnal revolutions of 
the fun, and the various tranfa&ions which 
pais during thofe revolutions, we acquire 
conceptions of days ; by dividing thefe days 
we form hours, minutes, and feconds * and 
by multiplying them, months, years, and 
ages* then by meafuring thefe imaginary 
periods againft each other, and bellowing 

on 
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on each diftindfc denominations, we give 
them the appearance of fomething real: 
yefterday, which is paft, and to-morrow, 
which is not yet come, affume the fame rea- 
lity as the prefent day ; and thus we imagine 
time to refemble a great book, one of whofe 
pages is every day wrote on, and the reft re- 
main blank, to be filled up in their turns 
with the events of futurity; whilft in fa£t 
this i$ all but the delufion of our own imagi- 
nations, and time is nothing more than the ' 
mariner in which paft, prefent, and future 
events fucceed each other ; yet is this de- 
lufion fo correlpondent with our prefent ftate, 
and fo woven up with all human language, 
that without much refle&ion it cannot be 
perceived, nor when perceived can it be re- 
medied ; nor can I, while endeavouring to 
prove time to be nothing, avoid treating it 
as fomething in almoft every line* 

There feems to be in the nature of things 

two modes of exiftence * one, in which all 

events, paft, prefent, and to come, appear in 

one view; which, if the expreffion may be 
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allowed, I fhall call perpetually inftantane- 
ous ; and which, as I apprehend* conftitutes 
Eternity: the, other, in which all things arc 
prefented feparately and fucceflively, which 
produces what we call Time. 

Of the firft of .thefe human reafon can af- 
ford us no manner of conception ; yet it af- 
fures us, on the ftrongeft evidence, that fuch 
muft be the exiftence of the Supreme Cre- 
ator of all things, that fuch probably may be 
the exiftence of many fuperior orders of cre- 
ated beings, and that fuch pofiibly ipay be 
our own in another ftate : to beings fo con* 
ftituted, all events paft, prefent, and • future 
are prefented in one congregated mafs, 
which to us are fpread out in fucceflion to 
adapt them to our temporary mode of per- 
ception: in thefe ideas have no fucceflion, 
and therefore to their thoughts, anions, or 
exiftence, time, which is fucceflion only, can 
bear not the leaft relation whatfoever- To 
exiftence of this kind alone can eternity be- 
long ; for eternity can never be compofed of 
finite parts, which, however multiplied, can 

never 
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never become infinite ; but muft be fome- 
diing fimple, uniform, invariable, and indi*. 
vifible j permanent, though inftantaneous, 
and endlefs without progreffion. There, are 
fbme remarkable expreffions both in the 
Old and New Teftament, alluding to this 
mode of exiftence ; in the former, God is 
denominated Iam*\ and in the latter, Chrift 
fays, Before Abraham was, I am\\ both e vi- 
dendy implying duration without fuccef- 
fion : from whence the fchoolmen probably 
derive their obfeure notions of fuch a kind 
of duration, which they explain by the more 
obfeure term of a punttumftans. 

With the other mode of exiftence we are 
fufficiently acquainted, being that in which 
Providence has placed us, and all things 
around us, during our refidence on this ter- 
reftrial globe j in which all ideas follow 
each other in our minds in a regular and 
uniform fucceffion, not unlike the tickings 
i>f a clock 5 and by that means all objefts are 

* Exod. iv. 14. f John viij. 58. 
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prefcnted to our imaginations in the fame 
progreflive manner : and if any vary much 
from that deftined pace, by too rapid, or 
too flow a motion, they immediately become 
to us totally imperceptible. We now per- 
ceive every one, as it paffes, through a 
fmall aperture feparately, as in the camera 
obfeura, and this we call time; but at the 
conclufion of this ftate we may probably 
exift in a manner quite different $ the win- 
dow may be thrown open, the whole profpedt 
appear at one view, and all this apparatus, 
which we call time, be totally done away ; 
for time is certainly nothing more, thai* 
the fhifting of fcenes neceffary for the per- 
formance of this tragi-comical farce, which 
we are here exhibiting, and muft undoubtr 
edly end with the conclufion of the drama. 
It has no more a real eflence, independent of 
thought and aftion, than fight, hearing, and 
fmell have, independent of their proper or- 
gans, and the animals to whom they belong $ 
pnd when they ceafe to exift, time can be 
po more. There are alfo feveral paffage* 
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in the fcriptures, declaring this annihilation 
of time, at the confummation of all things: 
And the Angel* which I Jaw ft and upon thejea 
and the earth, lifted up his hand towards hea- 
ven> and /wore by him that liveth for ever and 
ever y &c. that there Jhould be time no longer*. 

To this opinion of the non-entity of time 
it has by fome been objected, that time has 
many attributes and powers inherent in its 
nature; and that whatever has attributes 
and powers, muft itfelf exift : it is infinite, 
fay they, and eternal ; it contains all things ; 
and forces itfelf on our imaginations in the 
abfence of all other exiftence. But to this it 
may be anfwered, that the human mind is 
able in the very fame manner to realize no- 
thing ; and then all the fame attributes and 
powers are applicable with equal propriety 
to that nothing, thus fuppofed to be fome- 
thing: 

f Nothing, thou elder brother ev'n to ihade ! 
Thou had'ft a being, ere the world was made, 
And well fix'd are alone of ending not afraid* 

* Rev. x. 5, t Lo^ Rochefter. 
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Nothing is infinite, and eternal; that is, 
hath neither beginning nor end : it contains 
all things ; that is, it begins where all exift- 
ence ends, and therefore furrounds and con- 
tains all things : it forces itfelf on the mind, 
in the abfence of all exiftence; that is, 
where we fuppofe there is no exiftence, we 
muft fuppofe there is nothing: this exadfc 

. refemblance of their attributes and powers, 
more plainly demonftrates, that time is no- 
thing. 

From this non- exiftence of time thus 
eftablilhed, many conclufions will arife, both 

% ufeful and entertaining $ from whence per- 
haps new lights may be thrown on feveral 
Speculations religious and metaphyfical, 
whofe outlines I lhall juft venture to trace, 
and leave them to be filled np by abler 
pens. 

i ft. If time be no more than the fuccef- 
fion of ideas and adtions, however thefe may 
be accelerated or retarded, time will be juft 
the fame : that is, neither longer or fhorter, 
provided the fame ideas and actions fucceed 
one another, as far, I mean, as it relates to 

beings 
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beings fo thinking and afting. For inftance, 
were the earth and all the cefeftial bodies to 
perform the fame resolutions in one day, 
which they now perform in a whole year, 
and were all the ideas, a&ions, and lives of 
mankind haftened on in the fame propor- 
tion, the period of our lives would not be in 
the leaft fhortened ; but that day would be 
exaftly equal to the prefent year : if in the 
fpace of feventy or eighty of thefe days a 
man was born, educated, and grown up, 
had exercifed a profefiion, had ken his 
children come to maturity, his grand- 
children fucceed them, and, during this 
period, had had all his ideas and adtions, 
all his enjoyments and fufferings, accelerated 
in the fame proportion, he would not only 
feem to himfelf, and to all who lived in the 
fame ftate with him, and meafured time by 
the fame ftandard, to have lived as long, but 
actually and in fa£t would have lived as long 
as one who refides on this globe as great a 
number of our prefent years, 

%dly. This being the cafe, it follows, that 

the 
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the life of every man imuft be longer or 
fhorter, in proportion to the number of his 
thoughts and actions ; for was it poflible for 
a man to think and aft as much in an hour 
as in a year, that hour, as far as it related 
to him, would not only feem, but aftually 
become a year. On the other hand, was it 
poflible for a man totally to abftain from 
thinking and a&ing for an hour, or a year, 
time, with regard to him, for that period, 
would have no exiftehce j or, could he keep 
one idea fixed in his mind, and continue one 
fingle adl during the fame fpace, time, which 
is a fucceffion only of ideas and aftions, 
muft be equally annihilated : whether thefe 
ideas and aftions are exercifed on great or 
little occafions, whether they are produ&ive 
of pleafing or painful fenfations, with regard 
to this purpofe their efFe&s will be the fame* 
neither their importance qr confluences 
will add any thing to tipie, but their num- 
bers and celerity moft undoubtedly will. 
Our lives, therefore, when diverfified with a 
yariety of obje&s, and bufied in a multiply 
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city of purfuits, though perhaps lefs happy, 
will certainly be longer, than when dofe4 
away in floth, ina&ivity, and apathy, 

3dly. From hence }t is evident,- that we 
can form no judgment of the duration of the 
lives, enjoyments, and fbfferings of other 
animals, with the progreflion of whofe ideas 
we are totally unacquainted, and who may 
|be framed in that refpeft, as well as in many 
others, fo widely different from ourfelves* 
The gaudy butterfly, th^t flutters in the fun- 
ftine but for a few months, may live as long 
fis the ftupid tortoife that breathes for a cen- 
tury; the jnfedt, that furvives not one diurnal 
revolution of the fun, may, fpr any thing we 
fcnow, enjoy an age of happinefs $ and the 
miferable horfe, that appears to us to fuffer 
the drudgery of ten or twenty years, may 
finifh his laborious talk in as many months, 
4ays, or hours. 

4thly. For the like reaibns we can judge 
but very imperfe&ly of what are real evils in 
fhe univerfal fyftem, whilft we remain iq this 
temporal ftate of exiftence, in which all 
things are exhibited to u$ by fcraps, one 
2 after 
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after the other ; for thefe detached' portions, 
which viewed feparately, feem but mi£- 
Ihapen blotches, may to beings, who in an 
eternal ftate fee pall, prefent, and future, all 
delineated on one canvafe, appear as well- 
difpofed fhades neceflary to render perfect 
the whole moft beautiful landfkip. Nay* 
even pain, that taken fingly is fo pungent 
and difagreeable a potion, when thrown into 
the cup of univerfal happinefs, may, perhaps, 
add to it a" flavour, which without this info- 
fion it could not have acquired. 

5thly. If time has itfelf no exiftence, it 
can never put an end to the exiftence of any 
thing elfe -, and this feems no incohclufive 
argument for the immortality of the foul; 
for if any thing is, and no caufe appears to 
us why it fhould ceafe to be, we can have 
410 good reafori to believe that it will not 
continue. Whatever has no connexion with 
time muft be eternal : now the only pro- 
perty of the foul, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is thought, which bears no relar 
tion to . time -, whence it is reafonable to 

fuppofej 
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fuppofe, that the foul itfelf is equally uncon- 
nected with it, and confequently eternal. 
Even in material beings we fee continual 
mutations, but can perceive no fymptoms of 
annihilation ; and therefore we have furely 
lefs caufe to fufpedt it in immaterial: from 
whence I am inclined to think, that the ef- 
fences of all things are eternal, that is, unre- 
lative to time, and that it is only our man- 
ner of perceiving them, that caufes them to 
appear temporal to us; paft, prefent, and 
future being not inherent in their natures, 
but only in our progreflive mode of per- 
ception. 

6thly. From what has ,been faid, we may 
perceive into what amazing abfurdities many 
of our ableft divines and metaphyficians 
have plunged, in their inveftigations of eter- 
nity ; for making which their receipt is ufu- 
ally this : they take of time a fufficient 
quantity, and, chopping it in fmall pieces, 
they difpofe them in imaginary lengths, 
which they diftinguifh by the names of mi- 
nutes, hours, days, years, and ages \ then 

feeling 
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feeling in their own minds a power of mul- 
tiplying thefe as often as they think fit, they 
heap millions upon millions; and finding 
this power to be a machine that may be 
worked backwards and forwards with equal 
facility, they extend their line both ways, 
and fo their eternity is compleated, and fit 
for ufe : they then divide it in the middle, 
and out of a fingle eternity they make two, 
as they term them, a parte ante, and a parte 
pofi -, each of which having one end, may be 
drawn out, like a juggler's ribband, as long 
as they pleafe. The contradi&ions fo ma- 
nifeft in this fyftem, fufficiently declare its 
falihood; for in adopting it we muft ac- 
knowledge, that each half of this eternity is 
equal to the whole ; that in each the num- 
ber of days cannot exceed that of the months, 
nor the months be more numerous than the 
years, they being all alike infinite;' that 
whether it commenced yefterday, or ten thou- 
fand years fince, the length of its duration 
mull be the fame 5 for the length depends 
not on the beginning, but on the end, but 

that 
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that cannot be different, where there is no 
end at all : the abfurdity of all thefe propo- 
rtions is too glaring to Hand in need of any 
refutation; for it is evident, that whatever 
contains parts, length, or numbers, can ne- 
ver be infinite j whatever had a beginning 
muft have an end, becaufe beginning and 
ending are the modes of temporary exift- 
ence : what has no end could have no be- 
ginning, becaufe both are equally incon- 
fiftent with eternity. In truth, all thefe ab- 
furdities arife from applying to eternity our 
ideas of time, which, being two modes of 
exiftence intirely different, bear not the leaft 
relation to each other : time is in its nature 
finite and fucceffive; eternity infinite and 
inftantaneous $ and therefore their properties 
are no more applicable to each other, than 
thofe of founds to colours, or of colours to 
founds ; and we can no more form eternity* 
out of time, than, by mixing red, blue, and 
green, we can compofe an anthem or an 
opera, 

7thly. 
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7thly. From hence appears the neceflity* 
in our confiderations on thefe fubje&s, of 
keeping our ideas of thefe two modes of ex-" 
iftence intirely and conftantly diftinft, as they 
themfelves are in nature; by which means 
we lhall prefently lweep away many of thole 
theological and metaphyfical cobwebs, which 
now encumber and dilgrace our moft learned 
libraries ; and cut fhort many impertinent 
enquiries concerning the creation of the uni- 
verfe, God's foreknowledge and predeftina- 
tion, the prae-exiftent and future ftate of 
fouls, the injuftice of eternal ptinifhments, 
and the fleep of the foul, with numberlefe 
others of the lame kind, all derived from in- 
judicioufly blending and confounding thefe 
two kinds of exiftence together, and apply- 
ing notions and exprefTions to one, which can 
only with propriety belong to the other. 

To enter largely into thefe abftrufe and 
intricate fubjefts, would require a folio $ I 
lhall therefore only fay one word or two to 
each. 

It 
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It has been frequently afked, why God 
created the univerfe at the time in which he 
did create it, and why he fuffered millions 
of ages to pafs away before the commence- 
ment of fo glorious a work ? to this it may 
be replied with equal concifenefs and truth, 
that in fa£t no fuch ages ever did or could 
pais before it Was created ; nor was it created 
in any time at all ; for neither the effence or 
addons of God have the moft diftint rdalibii 
to time; he has been pleafed in his infinite 
wifdom to beftow on fome parts of his crea- 
tion a temporal mode of exiftence, and from 
this alone rime derives its origin : to fuppofe 
time antecedent to temporal exiftence, is to 
fuppofe effe&s to precede their caufes ; and 
not lefs abfurd than to imagine, that there 
could be perception before fenfitive beings, 
or thought before intelligent beings exifted. 
This very queftion proves the abfurdity of 
connefting time and eternity together; for 
if God's power of creating is coaeval with 
his exiftence, that exiftence eternal, and that 
eternity only time extended ; this evident 

Vol. Ill, Q^ contradiftion 



contraction follows, that God, though al- 
ways equally able, yet in fa£t never could 
create any thing fo foon, but that he might 
have created itfooner: that is in others words, 
that he never could create any thing as foon as 
he could. All this puzzle arifes from our fbol- 
iftily fuppofing, that eternal and temporal be- 
ings muft ad in a manner fimilar to each 
other: if we do any thing, it muft be done at 
fome time or other; but God a£ts in ways as 
different from ours, as inconceivable to us j 
his ways are not like our ways> nor his 
thoughts like our thoughts: one day i$ to 
him as a thoufand years, and a thoufand 
years as one day -, that is, neither of them, 
with his manner of exifting,. thinking, oi? 
acting, have any connexion whatever. 

All difputes about God's foreknowledge 
and predeftination,. are of the fame {pedes, 
and derive their birth entirely from the fame 
abfurd fuppofitionr Foreknowledge and pre^ 
deftination imply fucceflion* and are relative 
to time, which has no relation to the effence 
or perception of the Creator of all things * 
and therefore, in the fenfe ufually applied to 

them, 
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thfem, cannot with any propriety be attri- 
buted to him. He knows all things, and 
ordains all things; bat as all things are 
equally prefent to the divine intuition, it is 
impoffible that he can foreknow or predefti- 
nate any thing. 

Of the fame kind are all queftions con- 
cerning the prae-exiftent and future ftate of 
the foul, arifing likewife from confounding 
our ideas of thefe two modes of .exiftence* 
temporal and eternal t whenever the foul is 
United with a body, perceiving all things by 
fucceflion through material organs, it ac- 
quires ideas of time, and can form none of 
exiftence unconne&ed with it 5 but when- 
ever this union is diflblved, it probably re- 
turns again to its native mode of eternal 
exiftence, in which th6 whole circle of its 
perception being at once vifible ; it has no- 
thing, further to do with time; it is neither 
©Id or young, it lives no more in the feven* 
teenth than in the fetenth century,, no nearer 
to the cftd than the beginning of the world : 
all ideas of years and ages, of prae*exiftence 
Q^a and 
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and futurity, of beginning and ending, will 
be totally obliterated j and poffibly it will 
be as incapable of forming any conceptions 
of time, as it is now of eternity. The foul* 
therefore, being quite unconnefted with 
time, whenever it is unconnected with a 
body, cannot properly be faid to exift in 
another time, either prior or pofterior, but 
only in another manner. 

Every argument alfo endeavouring ttfprove 
the injufticc and dilproportion of eternal pu* 
nifhments for temporal offences, is founded on 
the fame erroneous principles, and admits of 
the fame anfwer ; that all computations of the 
magnitude of fuch punifliments from theif 
duration, by heaping years and ages upon 
each other, are abfurd and inconfiftent with 
that ftate in which they are to be infli&ed : 
crimes will there be punilhed according to. 
the degrees of their malignity, but neither 
for a long* or a fhort, nor for any time at all : 
for all punifliments muftbe correfpondent to 
the ftate in which they are fuffered : in an 
eternal ftate, they muft be eternal, in a tern-* 

poral 
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poral they muft be temporal; for it is 
equally impoffible, that a being can be pu- 
nifhed for a time, where no time is, as that it 
fliould be punifhed everlaftingly in a ftate 
which itfelf cannot laft. As therefore, 
from the nature of things, this difpenfation 
is neceffary, it cannot be unjuft, and from 
the infinite wif&om and goodnefs of the Au- 
thor, of nature, we may reafonably prefume 
that it cannot be diiproportioned to its fe- 
veral objedb. 

The non-entity of time will ferve like- 
wife to fettle a late ingenious controverfy, 
and fhew, that, like moft others of the kind, 
it is a dilpute only upon words : this con- 
troverfy is concerning the deep of the foul ; 
that is, whether it enters into a ftate of hap- 
pinefs or mifery immediately on its diflblq- 
tion from the body, or remains in a -ftate of 
profound infenfibility till the general judg- 
ment, and then receives its final fentence, 
and fuffers its execution : for if time is no- 
thing but the thoughts and actions which 
pafs in it, the condition of the foul, whether 
QL3 ic 
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it fleep* or not, will be exa&Iy the fame : 
nor will the final fentence be one moment 
deferred by fuch a ftate of infenfibility, how 
long foever it may continue j for though, 
during that period, many revolutions of the 
fun, and of empires, may take place, many 
millions of thoughts and actions may pais, 
which not only meafure time, but create it ; 
yet with regard to the foul fo fleeping, nono 
of thefe, that is, n<? time will pais at all j 
and, if no time intervenes, judgment, how- 
ever remote with regard to others, will as 
inftantly follow its diflblution, as if that had 
happened the precedent moment. But i£ 
according to the foregoing principles, the 
foul in a feparate ftate bears no relation to 
time, then no event in which it is there 
concerned can be before or after another* 
cither nearer or farther from any period, 
from death or judgment, from the creation 
or diflblution of this planetary fyftem : this 
we fee muft at once put an end to all dis- 
putes on this fubjedt, and render the ufe of 
{bporifics entirely needlefs. 

After 
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After all that has been here advanced, I 
am not infenfible that we are here fo con- 
ftantly converfant with, temporal obje&s, and 
fo totally unacquainted with eternal, that 
few, very few, will ever be able to abftrait 
exiftence from time, or comprehend that 
any thing can exift out of, and unconnected 
With it : in vain fhould I fuggeft, that the 
various planets are peopled by the divine 
wifiiom with a variety of beings, and even 
this terreftrial globe with innumerable crea- 
tures, whofe fituations are fo different, that 
their manner of exiftence is quite unknown 
and incomprehenfible to each other; that 
millions inhabit the impenetrable recefies of 
the unfathomable ocean, who can no more 
form conceptions of any exiftence beyond 
the limits of that their native element, than 
we ourfelves can beyond the boundaries of 
time; and that therefore in reality, time 
may be no more neceffary to exiftence than 
water, though the mode of that exiftence we 
are unable to comprehend. But, I well 
know, thefe analogous arguments have little 
Q^4 weight i 
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weight ; the prejudice of education, the 
ftrength of habit, and the force of language, 
all formed on the fuppofed unipn qf exifl> 
ence with time, will perfuade men to rejeft 
this hypothecs as yain and chimerical. To 
all bqfy men, and men of bufinefs, to all 
jogging on in the beaten roads of ppofeflions, 
or fcrambling up the precipices of ambition, 
thefe confiderations muft appear unprofitable 
illiifions, if not incomprehenfible nonfenfe? 
for to endeavour to convince a merchant 
/ubfifting qn Jong credit, a lawyer enriched 
\>y delay, a diviije who has purchafed a next 
prefentatioo, a gengral whQ is jn no hurry to 
fight, or a minifter whofe qbjedt is the con- 
tinyance of his power, that time is nothing, 
is an arduous talk, aqd yery unlikely tp be 
attended with fijccefs. Whoever defires to 
tafte or undprftand fuqh ^bftrafted fpecula- 
tions, muft leaye for a while the noify buftle 
of worldly occupations, and retire into the 
fequeftered fliades of folitude and contem- 
plation: from whence He will return cer- 
tainly not richer, pqflibly not yafer, i>qt prq* 

J>ably 
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bably more fufccptible of amufcment from 
his own company for want of better, and 
more able to draw entertainment from his 
own imaginations ; which in his journey 
through life he will often find an accjuifitioa 
pot altogether inconfiderable. 
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DISQJJISITION V, 

ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THINGS MA- 
TERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 

AS all things, both material and intellec- 
tual, are derived from the fame om- 
nipotent author, we fhall find, on an accurate 
examination, that there is a certain analogy, 
which runs through them all, well worthy of 
our attention and admiration > that is, that 
there are in the elements of the material 
world, and in the paffions and actions of 
mankind, powers and propenfities of afimilar 
nature, which operate in a fimilar manner, 
throughout every part of the material, mo- 
ral, and political fyftem. But this theory, 
rather abftrufe, is difficult to be explained, 
and will be beft elucidated by examples, 
which every day fall within our obfervation. 
In the material world, for inftancc, we fee 

all 
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all diforders cured by their own excefles: 
a fultry calm fails not to produce a ftorm, 
which diffipates the noxious vapours, and re- 
ftores a purer air ; the fierceft tempeft, ex- 
haufted by its own violence, at length fub- 
fides; and an intenfe fiin-fhine, whilft it 
parches up the thirfty earth, exhales clouds, 
which quickly water it with refrefhing fhow- 
ers. Juft fo in the moral world, all our 
paflions and vices, by their exceffes, defeat 
themfelves : exceflive rage renders men im- 
potent to execute the mifchiefs which they 
threaten; repeated treacheries make them 
unable to deceive, becaufe none will trufl: 
them; and extreme profligacy, by the dif- 
eafes which it occafions, deftroys their appe- 
tites, and works an unwilling reformation. 

As in the natural world, the elements are 
reftrained in their moft deftru&ive effe&s, 
by their mutual oppofition ; fo in the mo- 
ral, are the vices of mankind prevented 
from being totally fubverfive of fociety, by 
their continually counteracting each other : 
profufion reftores to the public the wealth 

which 



which avarice has detained from it for a 
time $ envy clips the towering wings of am- 
bition; and even revenge, by its terrors, 
prevents many injuries and oppreflions : the 
treachery of the thief difcovers his accom- 
plices ; the perfidy of the proftitute brings 
the highwayman to juftice ; and the villainy 
of the aflaflin puts an end to the cruelty of a 
tyrant. 

In the material world, the middle cli- 
mates, fartheft removed from the extremes 
of heat am} cold, are the moft falubrious and 
jnoft pleafant : fo in life, the middle ranks 
are ever moft favourable to virtue, and to 
Jiappinefs -, which dwell not in the extremes 
of poverty or riches. 

As throughout the various regions of the 
earth, advantages and inconveniences are 
diftributed with a more impartial hand than 
we on a tranfitory view are apt to imagine ; 
fo are they to the various conditions of hu- 
man life : if the more fouthern climates are 
gilded with a brighter fun-fhine, perfumed 
yuth more fragrant gales, and decorated with 

a greater 



a greatef ptofufion of plants and flowfcrt* 
they are at the fame time perpetually ex* 
pofed to peftilential heats, infefted with riox* 
ious animals, torn by hurricanes, and rfccked 
by earthquakes* Unknown td the rougher 
regions of the north. In like manner, if 
the rich enjoy luxuries, from which the poor 
are debarred* they fuffer many difeafes and 
difquietudeSi from Which thofe are fbrtti- 
nately exempted. 

We behold with admiration the vivid 
azure of the vaulted iky, and variegated co- 
lours of the diftant clouds ; but, if we ap- 
proach them on the fummit of fome lofty 
mountain, we diftovef that the beautedus 
fcene is all illufioh, and find oiirfelves in- 
volved only in a dreary fog or a tempeftti- 
ous whirlwind : juft fo, in youth, we look up 
with pleafing expeftation to the pleafures 
and honours, which we fondly imagine will 
attend maturer age ; at which, if we arrive, 
the brilliant profpeA vanifhes in difappoint* 
ment, and we meet with nothing more than 
a dull ina&iyity or turbulent contentions* 

The 
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The properties of the various feafcns of 
the year, the gaiety of ipring, the vigour 
pf fummer, the ferenity of autumn, and the 
gloom of winter, have been fo often aflimi- 
lated to the correfponding periods of human, 
life ; the dangers and difquietudes of gran- 
deur fo often compared to the tempeftuous 
fituation of lofty mountains ; and the quieC 
fafety of inferior ftations, to the calm fecu- 
rity of the humbler vale, that a repetition 
of them here would be impertinent, and 
pfelefs ; yet they all contribute to point out 
that analogy which uniformly pervades every 
part of the creation with which we are ac* 
quainted, 

. Between the material and political world, 
this analogy is ftill more confpicuous : in the 
former, every particle of matter, of which the 
vaft machine is compofed, is a&uated by that 
wonderful principle of attra&ion, which re- 
ftrains, impels, and Jirefts its progrefs to the 
deftined end -, in the latter, every individual 
of which the great political body is formed, 
is actuated by felf-intereft, a principle ex- 
6 a<5Ujr 
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a&ly fimilar, which, by a conftant endeavour 
to draw all things to itfelf, reftrains, impels, 
and dire&s his paffions, defigns, and actions 
to the important ends of government and fo- 
ciety. As the firft operates with force in 
proportion to the contents of the body in 
which it refides, fo does the latter ; in indi- 
viduals it is fmall, in focieties greater, and 
in populous and extenfive empires moft 
powerful. As the one a&s with power in 
proportion to its diftance, fo does the other j 
for we conftantly find, that a fmall benefit 
bellowed on men as individuals, will influ- 
ence them much more than a larger, which 
they may receive from national profperity; 
and a trifling lofs, which immediately affetts 
themfelves, is more regretted, than one 
more confiderable, which they feel only 
through the medium of public calamities. 
In another refpeft, alfo, they gready refemble 
each other* they are both productive of 
many mifchiefs, yet both neceflary to the 
well-being and prefervation of the whole. Ic 
is attraction that plunges us in the ocean ; 

dafhes 
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daflies us againft the rocks; tumbles vti 
from the precipice ; and pulls down the tot- 
tering fabric on our heads: but it is this, 
alfo, that conftitutes all body, that binds to- 
gether the terreftrial globe, guides the re- 
volving planets in their courfes, and without 
it not only the whole material fyftem would 
be diflblved, but I am inclined to think, 
that matter itfelf muft be annihilated ; for, 
matter being infinitely divifible, without this 
property it muft be infinitely divided; and 
infinite divifion feems to be nothing lefs than 
annihilation: for without attra&ion there 
could be no cohefion, without cohefion no fo- 
lidity, and without folidity no matter. In like 
manner, felf-intereft, or what we miftake for 
it, is the fource of all our crimes, and moft 
of our fufferings. It is this that feduces 
the profligate, by the prolpedt of pleafure* 
tempts the villain by the hopes of gain ; and 
bribes the hero with the voice of fame : but 
it is this alfo that is the fource of all our 
conneftionsj civil, religious, political and 
commercial; that binds m together in fa-* 
milies, in cities, and in nations, and dire&s 
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our united labours to the public benefit t 
and without its influence, arts and learning* 
trade and manufa&ures, would be at an end* 
and all government, like matter by infinite 
diviiiori, would be annihilated. 

The natural world fubfifts by a perpetual 
contention of the elements of which it is 
compofed, the political by as conftant a con* 
left of its internal parties, ftruggling for fu-* 
periority. In the former, the great fyfterii 
is carried on by a continual rotation of good 
and evil, alternately producing, and fucceed- 
ing each other: continued funfhine produces 
tempefts j thefe difcharge themfelves in re* 
freftiing rains; rains caufe inundations, which, 
after fome ravages, fubfiding, aflift commerce 
and agriculture, by fcouring out the beds of 
rivers, and fertilizing lands; and funfiiine 
returns again : fo in the latter* long peace, 
the political funfhine, generates corruption, 
luxury, and faftion, the parents ofdeftruc- 
rive wars ; war for a time awakens national 
vigour, and pours down wealth and plunder, 
then caufcs inundations of poverty And di£ 

Vol, III. R trefs; 
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trcfs i diftrefs calls forth induftry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, and peace returns onGc 
more. 

As night and day, winter and fummer, 
are alternately circulated over the various 
regions of the globe; fo are poverty and 
wealth, idlenefs and induftry, ignorance and 
fcience, defpotifm and liberty, by an uni- 
form procefs arifing from their own natural 
confutations, and their invariable effefts 
upon each other. In poor countries, necef- 
fity incites induftry, and cheapnefs of pro- 
vifions invites traders and manufacturers -to 
refide $ this foon introduces wealth, learning, 
and liberty ; and thefe are as foon followed by 
profufion, fadion> and licentioufhefs j com- 
merce will keep no fuch company, but, like 
a bird of paflage, migrates to climes by po- 
verty and cheapnefs better adapted to her 
donftitution: thefe, in their turns, grow 
rich, civilized, free, diffolute, and licentious 
in the fame manner, and are fuceflively de- 
ferted for the fame reafon, and the fame cir- 
4e is again renewed. 

. < In 
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- In the material world, the conftant circu- 
lation of the air> and flux and reflux of the 
tides, preferve thofe elements from a putrid 
ftagnation; fo in the political, controverfies> 
civil and religious, keep up the fpirits of 
national communities, and prevent them 
from finking into a ftate of indolence and 
ignorance : btit if either exceed the bounds 
of moderation* their confequences are ;eje- 
v ,tremely fatal j the former producing ftorms 
and inundations, and the latter anarchy and 
.confafiont Lord Bacon obferves, that war 
is to dates, what efcercife is to individuals ; 
and in this they are extremely fimikr? a 
proper proportion may contribute jto health 
and vigour, but too much emaciates and 
wears out a constitution. 

Thus, by a wife and wondferfiil difpofi* 
fcion of things material and intelle&ual, God 
has infufed into them all powers and pro- 
penfities greatly analogous, by which they 
are enabled and compelled, in a fimilar man- 
ner, to perform their refpe&ive parts in the 
general fyftem, to reftrain their own exceffes, 
R % and 
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and to eall back each other, whenever they 
too far deviate from their deftined ends ; 
and has faid unto every thing, as well as to 
die o*ean, to night and day, to winter and 
fummer, to heat and cold, to rain and fiin- 
fiune, to happinefs and mifery, to feience 
and ignorance, to war and peace, to liberty 
end defpotifin, " Hitherto ihalt thou go, 
and no farther." Thefevjpiazing inftances 
of infinite wifdom in the oeconomy of things, 
prefenting every where an analogy £6 re- 
markable, are well worthy of our higheft 
admiration * yet have been but little ob- 
ferved, becaufe thefe divine difpofitions ap- 
pear to us to be no more than the neceflary 
coftfequences of previous caufes, and the in- 
variable operations of nature, and we foiget 
that nature is nothing more than the art of 
her omnipotent author. 
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DISQJJISITION VI, 

ON RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY, 

c 

TO feveral learned and ingenious wri- 
ters, fome dodtrines of the Chriftian 
religion h^ve appeared fo contradi&ory to 
all the principles of reafon and equity, that 
they cannot affent to them, nor believe that 
they can be derived from the fountain of 
all truth and juftice. In order, therefore, to 
fatisfy themfelves and others, who may la- 
bour under the fame difficulties, they have 
undertaken the arduous talk of reconciling 
revelation and reafpn j and great- would have 
been their merits, had they begun at the 
right endj that is, had they endeavoured to 
exalt the hitman underftanding to the com- 
preheniion of the fublime dottrines of the 
gofpel, rather than to reduce thofe doftrines 
.to the low ftandard of human reafon ; but, 
unfortunately for themfelves and many. 
R 3 others. 
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others, they have made choice of the latte? 
method, and* as the (borteft way to effeft it, 
have with inconfiderate raftinefe expunged, 
from the New Tcftamcnt every divine de- 
claration, which agrees not exadtly with their 
own notions of truth and rc£Utude; and this 
they have attempted by no other means, than 
by abfurd explanations, or by bold affertions 
that they are not there, in direft contra- 
diftion to the fenfe of language, and the 
whole tenour of thofe writings ; as fome 
philofophers have ventured, in oppofition to 
all men's fenfes, and even to their own, to 
deny the existence of matter, for no other 
realbn, but beca\jfe they find in it properties 
which they are unable to account for. Thus 
they have reduced Chriftianity to a mere 
fyftem of ethics, and retain no part of it but 
the moral, which in faft is no charadleriftic 
part of it at all, as this, though in a manner 
lefs perfedt, makes a part of every religion 
which ever appeared in the world. This 
ingenious method of converting Chriftianity 
into Deifm, cannot fail of acquiring many 

refpe&able 
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reipeftable profelytesj for every virtuous 
and pious man, who would be a Chriftian if 
he could, that is, who reverences the name 
of Chriftianity, but cannot affent to its tenets, 
is glad, to lift under the ftandard of any 
leader, who can teach him to be a Chriftian, 
without believing any one principle of that 
inftitution. 

Whoever will look back into the theolo- 
gical annals of this country, will find, that 
during the laft century, the fafhionable phi- 
lofophers were for the molt part Atheiftej 
who afcribed every thing to chance, fate, or 
neceflity $ exclufive of all intelligence of de- 
fign : thefe mighty giants, who fought againft 
Heaven, being at length overthrown by the 
abfufdity of tjieir own principles, and the 
fuperior abilities of (heir adverfaries, re- 
treated, about the beginning of the prefent, 
to the more tenable fort of Deifm ; but here 
again, being frequently worfted, they at laft 
took fhelter under the covert-way of rations^ 
Chriftianity, where they now make they; 
ftand, and attack revelation with lefs odium, 

R 4 and 
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and more fticcefs, than from the open plains 
of profefled Deifm, becauffc many are ready 
to rejedt the whole fubftance of the Chriftiaa 
inftitution, who would be fhocked at thfr 
thought of relinquishing the name, 

If Chriftianity is to be learned out of th$ 
New Teftament, and words have any mean- 
ing affixed to them, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of it are thcfe— That mankind come 
into this world in a depraved and fallen 
condition y — that they are placed here for a 
while, to give them an opportunity to work, 
fc out their falvation, that is, by a virtuous and 
pious life to purge off this guilt and depra*. 
yity, and recover their loft (bate of happinefe 
and innocence* in a future life;— that this 
they are unable to perform, without thft 
graceand ^ffiftance of God \— and that after 
their beft endeavours* they cannot hope fo? 
pardon from their own merits, but only from 
the merits of Chrift, and the atonement 
made for their tranlgreffionsby his fuffer- 
jngs and death. This is , clearly the fum 
and fubftance of the Chriftiaa difpenfation s 

ancj 
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and fo adverfe is it to all the principles of 
human reafbn, that, if brought before he* 
tribunal, it muft: inevitably be condemned. 
If we give no credit to its divine authority, 
any attempt to reconcile them is ufelels; 
and, if we believe it, pre&mptudus in the 
higheft degree. To prove the reafonable- 
nefs of a revelation, is in faft to deftroy it j 
feecaufe a revelation implies information of 
fomething which reafon cannot difcover, and 
therefore muft be different from its deduc- 
tions, or it would be no revelation. If God 
had told us, that we come into this world in 
a ftate of perfeft innocence, void of all pro* 
penfities to evil; that our depravity pro- 
ceeds entirely from the abufe of that free-, 
will, with which he has been pleafed tq en- 
due us j that, if in this life we purfqe a vir^ 
tuous conduft, we have a right to be re- 
warded, and if a vicious, we may expert to 
be punifhed in another, except we prevent 
it by repentance and reformation, and that 
thefe are always in our own power— if XJod 
Jiad informed us of nothing more, this would 
6 , have 
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have been no revelation, becaufe it is juft 
what our reafon, properly employed, might 
have taught us j but if he has thought pro- 
per, by fupernatural means, to affure us, that 
our fituation, our relations, our depravity, 
our merits, and our powers, are all of a kind 
extremely different from what we imagine $ 
and that his difpenfations towards us arc 
founded on principles which cannot be ex- 
plained to us, becaufe, in our prefent (late* 
we are unable to comprehend them 3 this is 
a revelation, which we may believe, or not, 
according to our opinion of its authority ; but 
let us not reafon it into no revelation at all. 

The writers of the New Teftament fre- 
quently declare, that the religion, which they 
teach, is a myftery, that is, a revelation of 
the difpenfations of God to mankind, which 
without fupernatural inforrrfation we never 
could have difcovered j thus St. Paul fays, 
<c Having made known to us the myftery of 
u his will.** What then is this myftery ? not 
the moral 4 precepts, of the golpelj for they 
are no more a myftery than the ethics of 

Ariftotle, 
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^riftotle, or the Offices of Cicero: the 

myftery confifts alone in thefe very do&rines 

•which the Rationalift explodes, becaufe they 

elifagree with the conclufions of his reafon? 

that is, becaufe they are myfteries, as they 

arc avowed to be by thofe who taught 

them. 

But- thefe bold advocates for reafon, un- 
derftand not its extent, its powers, or the 
proper application of them. The utmoft 
perfe&ion of human reafon, is the know- 
ledge of its own defefts, and the limits of 
its own confined powers, which are extreme- 
ly narrow. It is a lamp which ferves us 
very well for the common occupations of 
life, which are near at hand,J>ut can fliew 
us no prolpeft at a diftance : on all fpecula- 
tive fubje&s, it is exceedingly fallacious, but 
in none fo frequendy mifleads us, as in our 
religious and political inquiries; becaufe, 
in the former, we draw conclufions without 
premifes j and in the latter, upon falfe jpnes. 
Thus, for inftance, reafon tells us, that a 
Creator, infinitely powerful and good, could 

never 
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never permit any evil, natural or morale to 
have a place in his works; becaufe his 
goodncfs muft induce him, and his power 
enable him, to exclude them t this argument 
is unanfwerahle by any thing but experience* 
which every hour confutes it. Thus again, 
reafbn afiures us, that fufFerings, though 
they may be juft punifhments for paft crimesji 
and a means to prevent them for the future, 
can never be compenfations for them ; much 
lefs can the fufferings of one being atone for 
the guilt of another : againft this no ob- 
jeftion can be urged, except the belief of 
mankind, in all ages and nations, and the 
exprefs declarations of revelation $ which 
unanimoufly contradict it, and afford fuffi- 
cient grounds for our concurrence* In thefe 
two inftances we are deceived by mifapply-. 
ing our reafon to fubjefts in which we have 
no premifes to reafon upon s for, being to- 
tally ignpt-ant on what plan the univerfal 
fyftem is formed and fupported, we can be 
no judges of what is good or evil with re- 
gard to the whole ; and, as we know not fo* 

what 
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\Att ends either guilt or fuffenngs were 
ever admitted, we muft be unable to com- 
prehend what connections between them 
may poffibly be derived frbm thofe ends. 
In our political difcuflions, reafon equally 
mifleads us; in thefe, (he prefents us with ' 
fchemes of government, in which, by the 
moft admirable contrivances, juftice is (o 
impartially adminiftered, property fo well 
guarded, and liberty fo effe&ually fecured, 
that in theory it feems impoflibte, that any 
people under fuch wife regulations can pof- 
fibly fail of being happy, virtuous, and free ; 
but experiment foon convinces us, that they 
are inadequate to thefe falutary purpofes, 
and that, in pra&ice, they are produftive 
only of anarchy and confufion. Here our 
errors arife from reafoning on falfe premifesi 
that is, from fuppofing that mankind will 
aft on principles incompatible! with the vices, 
the follies, and the pafiions of human nature. 
If reafon, therefore, is (b fallible a judge in 
the little and low concerns of human policy, 
with which (he is daily converfant, how ab- 

furd 
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ford is the Rationalift, wli<> tonftftuter hfer 
fble arbiter in the difraffions of the moft 
fublime fubjefts, of which fhe has not the 
kaft comprehenfion, the attributes and dif- 
pen&tions of the Almighty, our relations to* 
him> and our conne&iens with paft and fu- 
ture ftates of exiftence ! 

Of all men, who are caHed Chriftians, the 
Rationalift feems to have the lead pretence 
to that denomination: the Church of Eng^ 
land acknowledges the belief of all the doc* 
trines of this inftitution iri her articles* 
though in them they are ill explained* and 
worfe exprefled* the Church of Rome a£* 
fents to them all, but adds many without 
fufficient authority 3 the Calvkiift denies 
them not, but difgraees them by harfh, ob- 
fcure, and abford comments; the Quaker 
admits them, but is bewildered by enthu- 
fiaflic notions of partial infpirations ; and die 
Methodift fubferibes to them all with the 
utmoft veneration, but (inconfiftently) de- 
preciates the merit of moral duties, at the 
fame time that he infifts on the pra&ice of 

the 
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the moft rigid ; but the Rationalift repro- 
bates the whole, as impious, ridiculous, and 
contradidtory to the juftice of God, and the 
reafon of man. Nor is he lefs adverfe to 
the fpirit, than to the letter of this religion : 
the true Chriftian is humble, teachable, and 
diffident; the Rationalift is aflTuming, obfti- 
nate, and felf-fufficient : the Chriftian hopeth 
all things, feareth all things, and believeth 
all things; the Rationalift hopeth for no- 
thing, but from his own merits, feareth no- 
thing from his own depravity, and believeth 
nothing, the grounds of which he cannot 
perfeftly underftand. Why them muft he 
be a Chriftian ? no man is now compelled to 
come in, nor more obliged to be a Chriftian, 
than a Free-mafon i the belief of it is not 
neceflary to his advancement in life, nor his 
progrefs in any profeffion ; we know that he 
may be a lawyer, a phyfician, or even a di- 
vine, without it. If, on an impartial enqui- 
ry, he is a religious and moral Deift, why not 
own it? Such were Socrates, Plato, and 
Cicero; and it is (till a character by no 

means 



means <$%raceful to a virtuous man. I 
blame no one for want of faith, but for want 
oflincerityj not for being no Chriftian, but 
for pretending to be one, without believing. 
The profefled Deift gives Chriftianity fair 
play ; if flie cannot defend herfelf, let her 
fall; but the rational Chriftian afiaffinates 
her in the dark : the firft attacks Chrift, as 
did the multitude, with fwords and ftaves ; 
the latter, like Judas, betrays him with a 
kifs. 
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BlSQUISlTION VII. 

btf GOVERNMENT AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 

IF any one cafts his eye on the tide of this 
effay, fhort as it is, he will fcarcely be 
perfuaded to read any farther ; as he will 
rationally conclude, that, on a fubje£fc fo 
hackneyed by the beft and worft writers of 
all ages, from Ariftode to the newfpaper po- 
liticians of the prefent times, nothing can be 
added, which can afford either inftru&ion or 
entertainment : but fo many abfurd princi- 
plesi concerning government and liberty, 
have of late been diffeminated with uniifual 
induftry ; principles as falfe as mifchevious, 
as inconfiftent with common fenfe as With all 
Jiuman focietyj that it feems neeeffary that 
they (hould not pafs quite unnoticed* efpe- 
cially as they require nothing more, than to 
be fairly ftated, to be refuted. The moft 
Vol. III. S confiderable 
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confiderable of them are the following ; to 
each of which I (hall fay a few words, 
lit That all men are born equal, 
adly. That all men are born free, 
^dly. That all government is derived from 

the people. 
4thly. That all government is a compact 
between the governors and the govern- 
ed. 
5thly. That no government ought to laft 
any longer than it continues to be of 
equal advantage to the two contracting 
parties, that is, to the governed, as to 
the governors. 
Firft then ; That all men are born equal * 
by which proportion, if it is only meant, 
that all men are equally born, that is, that 
one man is as much born as another, I fhall 
not difpute its truth; but in every other 
fenfe it is entirely falfe* for we daily fee, 
that fome are born with beautiful and 
healthy bodies, and fome with frames dis- 
torted* and filled with the moft deplorable 

difeafes; 



difeafes ; , fome with minds fraught with the 
feeds of wifdom and genius, others with thofe 
of idiotifm and madnels ; fome, by the laws 
and conftittition of their countries, are born 
to the inheritance of affluent fortunes and 
diftinguilhed honours, others to a life of po- 
verty, labour, and obfcurity* How thefe 
can be faid to be born equal* I Cannot com- 
prehend* If by this propofition is to be un- 
derstood* that, at the time of their birth, all 
men are poffeffed of an equal lhare of power, 
health, wlfdom, learning, and virtue j when 
they are equally incapable of poflefling any t 
this would be ho lefs ridiculous, than to af- 
fert, that all rhen are borft with teeth of the 
feme length* when none of them are born 
with toy teeth at all But, fuppofiftg they 
were all born equal j would this prove* what 
is always intended to be proved by it, that 
they ought always to continue fo ? or can 
any argument be drawn from thence, againft 
their future inequality and fubordination ? 
muft no man prefitme to be fix feet high, 
bccaufe, perhaps, he was born of the fame 
S 2 fizc 
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fize as another, who is now but four ? muft 
no man affume power over another, becaufe 
they were bora equal, that is, becaufe at their 
birth they were both incapable of exercifing 
any power whatever ? Thus, we fee, this 
mighty argument, drawn from the fuppofed 
natural equality of mankind, by which all 
powers and principalities are threatened to 
be overthrown, is entirely falfe, and if true, 
h nothing to the purpofe for which it has 
been fo often and'fo pompoufly introduced. 

Secondly j, That all men are born free. 
This is fo far from being true, that the firft' 
infringement of this liberty is being born at 
all ; which is impofed upon them,, without 
their confent, "giv^n either by themfelves or 
their reprefentatives ; and it may eafily be 
Ihewn,, that man,, by the conftitution of his 
nature, never fubfifts a free and independent! 
being, from the firft to the laft moment of 
his refidence on. this terreftrial globe: where, 
during the firft. nine months of his exiftence, 
he is confined! in* a dark and fultry prifon, 
debarred from light and air* till at length, 

by 



by an ftabeas Corpus brought by the hand of 
feme kind deliverer, he is fet at liberty : but 
what kind of liberty does he then enjoy ? he 
is bound hand and foot, and fed upon bread 
and water, for as long a period; no fooner is 
he unbound, than he rrtakes fo bad a ufe of 
his liberty, that it becomes neceffary that he 
fhoiild be placed in a jftate of the fevereft 
difcipline, firft under a nurfe, and then a 
fchoolmafter, both equal tyrants in their fe- 
veral departments; by whom he is again 
confined without law, condemned without 
a jury, and whipt without mercy. In this 
ftate of flavery he continues many years, and 
at the expiration of it, he is obliged to com- 
mence an involuntary fubjeft of fome civil 
government; to whofe authority he muft 
fubmit, however ingenioufly he may difpute 
her right, or be juftly hanged for difobedi- 
enee to her laws. And this is the fum total 
of human liberty. Perhaps it may be faid, 
that all this may be ingenious ridicule, but 
cannot be intended for ferious ^ argument; 
to which I reply, that it is the moft ferious 
S 3 argument 
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ftrgumtnt that can be offered, becaufe it ia 
derived from the works, and the will of our 
Creator -, and evidently {hews, that man was 
never defigned by him to be an independent 
and lelf-governed being, but to be trained 
up in a date of fubordination and govern- 
ment in the prefent life, to fit him for one 
more perfect in another: and, if it was not 
a reflection too ferious, I fhould add, that, 
in the numerous catalogue of human vices, 
there is not one which fo completely difqua- 
lifies him from being a member of that ce- 
leftial community, as a fa&ious and turbu- 
lent difpofition, and an impatience q£ con- 
tnnilj which frequently affumes the ho- 
nourable title of the love qf liberty. 

Thirdly ; That all government is derived 
from the people. This is another fallacious 
proportion f which in one f^nfe is true, but, 
with regard to the principles fo often efta- 
blifhed upon it, entirely falfe, It is true, 
indeed, that all government is fo far derived 
from the people, that there could be no go- 
yernment if there were no people to be go- 
verned ; 
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vemed: if there were no fubje&s there 
could be no kings, nor parliaments if there 
were no conftituents, nor fhepherds if there 
were no fheep; but the inference ufually 
drawn from this propofition is utterly falfe, 
which is, that, becaufe all government is de- 
rived from the people, the people have a 
right to refume it, and adminifter it them- 
felves, whenever they pleafe. But whatever 
claim they may have to this right, the exer- 
cife of it is impracticable, from the very na- 
ture of government; for all government 
muft confift of the governors, and the go- 
verned 3 if the people at large are the go- 
vernors, where (hall we be able to find the 
governed ? AH government is power, with 
which fome are intruded, to controul the 
aftions of others; but how is it poffible that 
every man fhould have a power to controul 
the a&ions of every man ? this would be a 
form of government, which we have heard 
fometimes recommended as the moft perfect, 
in which all are governed by all; that is, in 
other words, where there is no government 
S 4 at 
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at all. I agree with thele pretended patriots^ 
lhat the people in every country have a right 
to refill manifeft grievances and oppreflions, 
to change their governors, and even their con- 
ftitutions, on great and extraordinary occa- 
lions ; whenever they groan under the rod 
of tyranny, they have a right to lhake it off, 
and form a conftitution more produftive of 
liberty; and, in like manner, if they find 
themfelves torn by irreconcileable faftions, 
and debilitated by internal contentions, they 
have an equal right to change it for a govern- 
ment more arbitrary and decifive. But we 
ihall not agree fo well in our definition of 
that important and mifapplied term * the 
people;' by which 1 would be understood 
to mean the whole body of a nation, advifed 
and directed by the moft relpe&able mem- 
bers of it; who are poffefied of rank, pro- 
perty, wifdom, and experience: But who 
are thofe in this country, whom our modern 
demagogues diftinguifh by this name, ahd 
veft with this fupreme dominion ? Not the 
hereditary peers of the realm; not the re- 
* \ prefentatives 
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prefentatives of this very people in parlia- 
ment affembled; not the paftors of the 
^church, the fages of the law, or the magif- 
trates who are guardians of the public fafe- 
ty ; not the pofieflbrs of landed property, 
the opulent ftockholder, or the wealthy mer- 
chant.. Thefe are all reprefented as tools of 
minifters, lovers of flavery, united in a con- 
spiracy to deftroy their country and ruin 
themfelves: they point out to us no de- 
fenders of our liberties or properties, but 
thofe who have themfelves neither ; no pub- 
lic-fpirit, but in the garrets of Grub-ftreet; 
no reformation, but from the purlieus of St. 
Giles's; nor one Solon, or Lycurgus, but 
*rho is to emerge from the tin-mines of 
Cornwall, or the coal-pits of NewcafHe. 
Thefe are not the people whom I fhould 
jchufe to truft with unlimited power, becaufe 
I know they are totally incapable- of em- 
ploying it to any falutary purpofe, even for 
themfelves; and, whatever might be our 
grievances, redrefs from fuqji hands would be 
much more intolerable. 

Fourthly; 
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Fourthly ; That all government is a corn- 
pad between the governors and the govern- 
ed. This imaginary compact is reprefented 
by fome, as a formal agreement entered into 
by the two contra&ing parties, by which the 
latter gives up part of their natural inde- 
pendence, in exchange for prote&ion grant- 
ed by the former j without which voluntary 
furrender, no one man, or body of m$n> 
could have a right to controul the a&ions of 
another ; and fome have gone fo far as to 
affert, that this furrender cannot be made 
binding by reprefentation, that parents can- 
not content to it for their children, or na- 
tions for individuals, but that every one muft 
give his perfonal concurrence, and that on 
this alone the conftitution of every govern- 
ment is or ought to be founded : but all this 
is a ridiculous fiftion, intended only to fub- 
vert all government, and let mankind loofe 
to prey upon each other ; for in fa£t, no fuch 
compadt ever was propofed or agreed to, no 
fuch natural ind-.pendence ever pofleffed, 
and coafequendy can never have been given 

up. 
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up. We hear a great deal about the con- 
ftitutions of different ftates, by which arcun- 
derftood fome particular modes of govern- 
ment, fettled at fome particular times, which 
ought to be fupported with religious venera- 
tion through all fuccredrng ages : in fome of 
thele, the people are fuppofed to have a right 
to greater degrees of liberty than in others, 
having made better bargains for them- 
felves, and given up lefs of their natural inde- 
pendence: but this, and all conclufions drawn 
from thefe premifes, muft be falfe, becaufe 
the fafts on which they are founded are 
not true ; for no fuch conftitutions, eftablifli- 
ed on general confent, are any where to be 
found ; all which, we fee, are the offsprings 
offeree or fraud, of accident, and the circum- 
itances of the times, and muft perpetually 
change with thofe circumftances : in all of 
them, the people have an equal right to pre- 
Jerve or regain their liberty, whenever they 
are able. But the queftion is not, what 
right they have to liberty ; but, what degree 
pf it they are capable of enjoying, without ac- 

complifhing 
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ccmpliflxing their own deftru&ion. In fotnc 
countries this is very (mail* and in none can 
it be very great, becaufe the depravity of 
human nature will not permit it. Compact 
is repugnant to the very nature of govern* 
itient; whofe effence is coippulfion, and 
which originates always from neceffity, and 
never from choice or compaft j and it is the 
fnoft egregious abfurdity, toreafon from the 
fuppofed rights of mankind in an imaginary 
ftate of nature, a ftate the moft unnatural, 
becaufe in luch a ftate they never did or can 
fubfift, or were ever defigned for. The na- 
tural ftate of man is by no means a ftate of 
folitude and independence, but of fociety and 
fubordination ; ai- he effe&s of human art 
are parts of his nature, becaufe the power of 
producing them is beftowed upon him by 
the author of it. It is as natural for men to 
build cities, as for birds to build nefts; and 
to live under fbme kind of government, as 
for bees and ants ; without which he can no 
more fubfift than thofe focial and induftrious 
infedts, nor has he either more right, or 

power, 
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power, than they, to refofe his fubmiflioif* 
But if every man was poffefled of this na* 
tural independence, and had a right to fur- 
render it on a bargain, he mult have aft 
equal right to retain ft ; then he has a right 
to chufe, whether he will purchafe protedfcion 
at the price of freedom, or whether he pre- 
fers liberty and plunder to fafety and con- 
ftraint : a large majority of mankind, who 
have neither property nor principles, would 
undoubtedly make choice of the latter, and 
all thefe might rob, and murder, and com- 
mit all manner of crimes with imputiity.j for, 
if this their claim to natjaral independence 
is well founded, they could not be juftly 
amenable to any tribunal upon earth, and 
thus the world would foon become a fcene 
of univerfal rapine and bloodlhed. This 
(hews into what abfurdities we run, when- 
ever we reafon from fpeculative principles, 
without attending to pra&icability and expe- 
rience : for the real truth is no more than 
this, Every man, by the conftitution of hu- 
man nature, comes into the world under fuch 

a degree* 
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jk degree of authority and reftraint as is ne* 
ccffary for the prefervation and happinefs of 
his fpecies and himfelfj this is no more left 
to his choice, than whether he will eome into 
the world, or not; and this obligation he 
carries about with him, fo long as he conti- 
nues in it. Hence he is bound to fubmit to 
the laws and conftitution of every country in 
which he refides, and is juftly punilhable fot 
difobedience to them. To alk a man whe- 
ther he chufcs to be fubjeft to any law of 
government, is to afk him, whether he 
chufes to be a man, or a wild beaft, and 
wiflies to be treated accordingly. So far are 
men from being pofleffed of this natural in- 
dependence, on which fo many fyftems of 
anarchy have been erected, that fubmifliort 
to authority is effential to humanity, and a 
principal condition on which it is beftowed % 
man is evidently made for fociety, and foci- 
ety cannot fubfift without government, and 
therefore government is as much a part of 
human nature, as a hand, a heart* or a head * 
all thefe are frequently applied to the worft 

of 
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of purpofes, and fo is government j but it 
would be ridiculous from thence to argue, 
that we fhould live longer and happier with- 
out them. The Supreme Governor of the 
world has not determined who (hall be his 
vicegerents, nor what forms of government 
Jhall be adopted; but he has unalterably 
decreed that there (hall be fome ; and there- 
fore, though no particular governors can lay 
claim to a divine right of ruling, yet govern- 
ment itfelf is of divine inftitution, as much 
as eating, and for the fame reafon, becaufe 
we cannot fubfift without it. 

Fifthly; That no government ought to 
fubfift any longer than it continues to be of 
equal advantage to the governed as to the 
governors. If this propofition is adopted, 
and by advantage wealth and power are to be 
underftood, there is an end of all govern- 
ment at once; for the greateft fLare of thefe 
muft be poflefled by the governors ; becaufe 
without it they could not govern: power 
and property always accompany each other, 
and power is government ; thefe, therefore, 
i muft 
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ftill continue to be, that only of who fhaH 
govern. 

It is an old and a juft obfervation, that the 
Joudeft advocates for liberty have always 
been the greateft tyrants whenever they have 
got power into their hands : and this muft 
neceffarily be \ becaufe a love of liberty is 
an impatience of controul, and, when this 
impatience of controul is united with power, 
refiftance is an infringement of their li- 
berty who poflefs it, and is treated by them 
with feverity, in proportion to their impa- 
tience of controul ; and thus die fame difpo- 
fition, which in a fubje& conftitutes a pa- 
triot, in a prince creates a tyrant. This 
fhews, that an extraordinary zeal for liberty 
is nothing more than an extraordinary fond- 
nefs for power, that is, a power to controul 
the a&ions of others, uncontrouled our- 
felvesi and this love of liberty does not 
arife fo much from our fears of being ill- 
governed, as from our diflike of being go- 
verned at all. So true is this, that I am 
fully perfuaded, that if an angel was fent 
from heaven, veiled with irrefiftible power, 

to 
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to govern any country upon earth, and was 
to execute his commiffion with the utmoft 
degree of wifdom, juftice, and benevolence, 
his dominions would very foon be deferted 
by moil of the inhabitants 5 who would ra- 
ther chufe to fuffer mutual injuries and op- 
preflions, however grievous, under any go- 
vernment in which they themfelves had a 
fhare, than to be compelled to be virtuous and 
happy by any fuperior authority whatever. 

The ufual fallacy of which democratic 
writers avail themfelves, is this — they con- 
ftantly charge all the numerous evils inhe- 
rent in all human governments to the ac- 
count of the governors ; which for the moft 
part are imputable with more propriety to 
the governed : it is owing to their vices that 
there is any fuch thing as government, or 
any occafion for it ; and confequently all its 
attendant evils muft be derived from the 
fame fource. It is their crimes, v/hich require 
punifhment, and their venality which makes 
corruption neceffary 1 war, with all its hor- 
jorsj fprings from their depravity, the vio- 
T % lence 
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Icncc of fa&ion, the avarice of commerce, 
the ambition of the rich, and the profligacy 
and idlenefs of the poer: princes are made 
tyrants by the perverfenefs and difobedience 
of their fubje&s, and fubje&s become (laves 
from their incapacity to enjoy liberty. Every 
governor is in the fituation of a gaoler, whofe 
very office arifes from the criminality of 
thofe over whom he prefides ; thefe fbme- 
times fufFer much from the abufe of his 
power j but they would fufFer more from 
their mutual ill-ufage, if unreftrained by his 
fuperintendant authority. A vicious and 
corrupt people can never be free, becaufe 
they are obliged to take fheker under defpo- 
tifm, which alone can defend them from the 
oppreflions and injuries which they would 
every hour inflift upon each other; and a 
virtuous people will never be flaves, becaufe 
they ftand in need of no fuch defence. 

We cannot fall into a more common, or 

more pernicious error, than to imagine, that, 

becaufe liberty is our fupreme blefling, we, 

for that reafon, can never have too much : 

6 it 
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if this was true, government would indeed be 
a grievance, and ought every where to be 
abolifhedj but the bleffings of liberty; like 
all others beftowed upon mankind, are cir- 
cumfcribed within, certain bounds, arid be- 
come misfortunes by excefs : dominion is 
not allotted to the few, for their own, but 
for the benefit of the many over whom they 
rule, and no greater degree of power ffiould 
ever be trufted in the hands of man, than is 
requifite for that end -, but to fo much every 
community muft fubmit for its own prefer- 
vationj and this is the only ftandard by 
which a jufl: proportion of liberty can be as- 
certained. Every nation is by no means 
happy in proportion to the degree of free- 
dom which it enjoys, but, as that degree is 
adapted to the circumftances and the difpo- 
fitions of the people ; and with them muft 
frequently change. The lame degree of 
power, which happily governs a fmall, in- 
duftrious, virtuous, and frugal ftate, is to- 
tally unable to reftrain the avarice, ambi- 
tion, and fadtion of an extenlive, rich, and 
T 3 luxurious 
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luxurious empire: as the dill and cryftal 
lake is quietly bounded by the flowery banks 
which furround it j whilft the turbulent and 
tempeftuous ocean can be confined only by > 
tremendous rocks and afpiring mountains. 
The greateft degree of liberty, which any 
people can enjoy, is, to be governed by 
equitable and impartial laws$ but thefe 
cannot be adminiftered, but either by their 
voluntary fubmifiion, or by fuperior force 5 
if the firft is refufed, the latter muft be ex- 
erted, and then liberty fubfifts no more: 
and hence it is evident, that thofe who will 
not be contented with the greateft degree of 
this invaluable bleffing, muft quickly find 
themfelves deprived of the leaft 5 and that 
every people, who, from falfe and imprafti- 
cable notions of liberty, refufe to fubmit to 
any government of their own^ myft very 
foon, from the conftitution of human na- 
ture, be obliged to receive it under the yoke 
of fome foreign power, which is wifer, and 
therefore ftronger, than themfelves. 

P 1 S-* 
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DISQUISITION VIII. 

ON RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, 

TH E zealous advocates for religious li- 
berty, frequently attack us with this 
triumphant queftion, What has government 
to do with men's religion ? to which I an- 
fwer, Nothing j provided men's religion had 
nothing to do with government : but our re- 
ligious and political opinions and interefts 
are fo intimately conne&ed, and fo blended 
together, that it is impoffible to divide them. 
Were religious controverfies relative to Ipe- 
culative doctrines only, government would 
have neither right or inclination to interfere 
in them j but fuch are by no means the ob- 
jedts of contention : thefe dodtrines, believed 
by few, and underftood by fewer, are no- 
thing more than the fignals of parties ftrug- 
gling for fuperiority, not for truth j for, as 
in civil contefts men perfecute each other for 
T 4 wearing 
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wearing ribands of different colours, fo do 
they in religious, for profeffing different opi- 
nions ; not that they have any obje&ions to 
the ribands, or the opinions, but becaufe 
both are the marks by which thofe are dif- 
tinguifhed who are adverfe to their purfuits. 
Proteftants never inftjtute fcvere penal laws 
againft Papifts becaufe they believe tran- 
fubftantiation, (for why fhould they not be- 
lieve it, if they can ?) but, becaufe the pro- 
feifion of that doftrine is the teft, by which 
thofe are known to be members of a church 
which would infringe their liberties, and 
devour a great part of their property; on 
the other hand, the Church of Rome does 
not perfecute Proteftants becaufe they can- 
not affent to this do&rine, but, becaufe the 
difavoyral of it is the fignal that they are de- 
firous to pull down that fabric of wealth and 
power, which they have ere&ed for them- 
felves, and are unwilling to part with: opi- 
nions are Held forth as marks of diftin&ion, 
but ambition and intereft are the real caufes 
of thediijmte. 

ft 
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It will perhaps be faid, that, notwithftaqd- 
ing this may be true, there are many, very 
many pious and honeft perfons, who, on the 
ftri6teft examination, and cleareft convi&ion, 
have adopted opinions on religious fubje&s, 
of which they are laudably tenacious, and 
cannot relinquish without violating both 
their reafon and their confciencej and that 
of thefe, for which they are accountable to 
God alone, no government can have a right 
to take cognizance, much lefs to controul. 
To all this I readily agree, fo long as they 
continue to tye opinions only ; but whenever 
they fhoot up into actions, which is their na- 
tural procefs, they then come within the 
line of human jurifdi&ion, and government 
is obliged to take notice of them, not from 
choice, but from neceflity, and felf-prefer- 
vation ; for every religious fe A holds prin- 
ciples more or lefs productive of arbitrary 
power, liberty, or anarchy, which muft ne- 
ceflarily affedt the civil conftitutions under 
which they are profefledj as they are the 
moft dangerous, as well as the mpft com- 
mon 
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mon combuftibles, which knavery employs 
to fet folly and ignorance in a flame, when- 
ever it may be fubfervient to her interefl. 
All religious lefts, however they may differ 
in other points, agree in one, which is the 
purfuit of power, and this by the fame pro- 
greflive fteps— by firft imploring toleration, 
next claiming equality, and then ftruggling 
for fuperiority over all the reft. Govern- 
ment cannot" remain an unconcerned fpefta- 
tor of thefe contentions, in which her own 
exiftence is at ftake, but muft ftretch out a 
pacific hand to compofe them : this flie can 
eflfeft by no other method, than by taking 
one, which (he mod: approves, under her 
protection, maintaining its minifters, and 
forming her public worfhip agreeably to its 
' do&rines ; that is, in other words, by an 
cftablifhment: and thus we fee, that fome 
religious cftablifhment muft neceflarily make 
a part of every national conftitution -, which 
neceflity proceeds not from any natural con- 
neftion between religion and government, 
but, becaufe the artifice, ignorance, and fu- 

perftirion 
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perflation of mankind never fails to unite 
them : and hence, I apprehend, arifes that 
alliance between church and ftate, which 
has been fo much difcuffed, and fo little un- 
derftood. 

The eftablifhment of one religion ought 
always to be accompanied by an unlimited 
toleration of all others, on the principles of 
both juftice and policy -, of juftice, becaufe, al- 
though every government has a right to be- 
ftow her protedlion and emoluments on any 
mode of religion which fhe mod approves, 
fhe can have no right to enforce the belief 
or exercife of that, or to prohibit the pro- 
feflion of any other, by compulfive penal- 
ties; of policy, becaufe fuch a toleration is 
the moft effectual means of putting an end 
to all religious diflenfions, which fpringing, 
for the moft part, from a love of Angularity 
and contradi&ion, thrive under perfecution, 
and, when they ceafe to be oppofed, they 
ceafe to exift. 

If fome eftablifhment is thus neceffary, fo 
jraft be fome tefts, or fubferiptions, by 

* which 
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which the friends of this eftablifliment may 
be diftinguifhed, and the principles of thofe 
who are admitted into it afcertained ; with- 
out which it would be no eftablifliment at 
all: but every wife government will take 
care to make thefe as comprehenfive as the 
nature of their inftitutions will admit, in or- 
der to leffen the number of her enemies j for 
moft afTuredly fuch will all be who are ex- 
cluded. Whoever are enemies to the reli- 
gious conftitution of any country, whatever 
they may pretend, can never be friends to its 
civil i for it is impoflible that an honeft man» 
who believes his own religious profeflion to 
be true, and moft acceptable to his Creator, 
fliould ever be cordially attached to a con- 
ftitution which difcourages the exercife of 
it, and patronizes another, which appears 
to him to be falfe and impious. Extend 
this comprehenfion as widely as poflible, it 
will exclude many pious and worthy perfons, 
who are tenacious of different principles; 
*nd narrow it to any degree, it will ftill ad- 
mit all thofe who have none: nor is it in- 
expedient 
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expedient that they fhould be admitted ; for 
every ftate has a right to avail itfelf of their 
affiftance, who, though they are not fo good 
men, may be better fubje&s ; as thefe may 
be induced by intereft to fupport the confti- 
tution of their country, while thofe are com- 
pelled by principle to fubvert it. 

Thofe who will not conform to any Chrif- 
tian eftablifliment, give thefe rcafons for their 
diflent ; — that the religion fo eftablilhed is 
imperfeft, corrupted, and diffimilar to the 
genuine purity of that holy inftitution ; and 
that they are in duty bound to reject fuch a 
religion, and to fearch for another, which 
appears to them to be more perfeft and pure. 
The firft of thefe reafons is unhappily true, 
but no apology for their condu&j the latter, 
entirely a miftake, and therefore ought not 
to be regarded. 

Firft then, the charge of imperfe&ion and 
corruption may be made good againft any 
eftablilhed religion that ever exifted. It 
muft be liable to many imperfe&ions from 
its own nature, and the nature of man ; in 

its 
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its original inftitution, it muft lean to the 
errors and prejudices of the times ; and, how 
much foever it is then approved, it cannot 
long preferve that approbation, becaufe, hu- 
man fcience being continually flu&uating, 
mankind grow mqpc or lefs knowing in every 
generation, and confequently muft change 
their opinions on religious, as well as on all 
other fubje&s ; fo that, however wifely any 
eftablifhed fyftem may be formed at firft, it 
muft, from the natural increafe or decreafe 
of human knowledge, be found or thought 
to be erroneous in the courfe of a few years: 
and yet the change of national religions can- 
not keep pace with the alterations of national 
opinions, becaufe fuch frequent reviews and 
reformations would totally unhinge men's 
principles, and fubvert the foundations of 
all religion and morality whatever. It muft 
likewife be corrupted by the very eftablifh- 
ment which protedts it, becaufe by that it 
will be mixed with the worldly purfuits of 
its degenerate votaries ; and it muft be ex- 
tremely diffimilar to its original purity, or it 

would 
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would be incapable of being eftabliftied j 
for pure and genuine Chriftianity never was, 
nor ever can be the national religion of any 
country upon earth. It is a gold too refined 
to be worked up with any human inftitution, 
without a large portion of alloy; for, no 
fooner is this fmall grain of muftard-feed 
watered with the fertile fhowers of civil emo- 
luments, than it grows up into a large and 
lpreading tree, under the fhelter of whofe 
branches the birds of prey and plunder will 
not fail to make for themfelves comfortable 
habitations, and . thence deface its beauty, 
and deftroy its fruits. 

Thefe imputations on religious eftablifh- 
ments are certainly juft, but no reafons for 
diflenfions, becaufe the inference which 
makes the latter prqpofition is entirely ti 
miftake ; for no man can be bound in duty 
to defert a national religion, on account of 
defe&s congenial to its nature, nor to fearch 
for perfeftion, which is no where to be 
found. Some religious eftablilhme.nt is ab- 
folutely neceffary to the exiftence of every 
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ftate; but it is not neccffary that this Ihould 
be perfeft, and free from all errors and cor- 
ruption, nor even that it fhould be fo efteem- 
ed by thofe who conform to it : it is fuffi- 
tiently perfeft for this purpofe, if it contains 
nothing repugnant to the principles of found 
morality, and the doftrincs of Chrift. The 
mafs of the people in every country, being 
incapable of making any accurate enquiry 
into religious fubjeSs, muft have a religion 
ready made, or none at all; and in this, 
thofe of fuperior abilities may confeientioufly 
join, without impeding their further re- 
fearches into the difpenfations of Providence, 
and the duties of man. Great and nume- 
rous muft be the inconveniences of any re- 
ligious eftabli foment in the hands of men ; 
t>ut what would be the condition of any na- 
tion in which there was none ? No uniform 
mode of public worfhip could there be 
adopted; no edifices built or repaired for 
the<:elebration of it, nor minifters maintained 
to perform it, except at the will of an igno- 
rant and difcordant multitude* the majority 

of 
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of whom would chufe rather to have neither 
worihip, churches, or minifters, than to in- 
cur the expences which muft attend them. 
Every man, who had any fenfe of religion, • 
would make one for himfelf ; from whence 
innumerable fe&s would fpring up, each of 
which would chufe a miniftcr for themfelves ; 
who, being dependent for fubfiftcnce on 
the voluntary and precarious libe ra ijty of his 
congregation, muft indulge their humours, 
fubmit to their paflions, participate of their 
vices, and learn of them what doftrines they 
would chufe to be taught ; and confequently 
none but the moll ignorant and illiterate 
would undertake fo mean and beggarly an 
employment, A people thus left to the do- 
minion of their own imaginations and paf- 
fions, and the inftru&ions of fuch teachers, 
would fplit into as many feds and parties, 
divifions and fubdivifions, as knavery and 
folly, artifice, abfurdity, and enthufiafm, can 
produce^ each of which would be attacked 
with violence, and fupported with obftinaey 
by all the reft. This evidently demon- 
Vol. III. U Urates, 



fixates, that fqrpe re;Hgjpus eftablilhmqit mufls 
be. annexed to every dyil government; the 
member? of. which are fe far from being 
bqund: in duty to defert it, becaufe it fall*. 
fbprt, of r their ideas qfipufity and* perfe&ion,, 
that they are obli^cj by all : the ties of bene- 
vpleAce and fociety to .cppfortiR to and iup- 
pqrf it, unlefc ii; requires anyconceffions pofi- 
tiveJy criminal. 

Should it ftill be iirffted on^ that every, 
m^n is ; ob%ed , to proofs and e^rcife that, 
religion wjiich , appears to him moft confo- 
nant torealpn, and .moft acceptable to God, 
wijtfr. which, no government can have a right 
to meddle, or power tpconiroul; inanfwer 
I fhall only fay, that all this is undoubtedly a 
miftake,. which arifcs from applying propb- 
fitions to rnpn,. as members of national coro- 
murjifies, which are applicable to them only 
as indiyiduals* Mankind, fo long as they 
refide on thi? terreftrial globe, ought always 
tobqeonfidefedan a twofold capacity; a*, 
individuals, aijd as members of fociety ; that 
is,. ashmen, and as citizens: in,which different . 
6 filiations, 
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fituatiohs, fb d&ferehtare their relations ani 
duties, that there is fcarce a propofitidn 
whidh we can affirm of theih *rith truth in 
tint, which is not falfe if applied to them 
in the other. It h by this m3applicatbn 
that the zealous advocates for unbounded 
liberty, civil and religious^ deceive Aeir •fol- 
lowers, and fometimes theihfelves, and draft 
fconcluftons equally dfeftruftive of aH go- 
vernment and religion. Thtls, for inftahce, 
they aflert that all men are by nature free, 
equal, knd independent: tins, when applied 
to men as a general fpecies, is true; they 
then apply this afiertfcin to men who are 
members of civil communities, to whom 
fubordination is necefihry, and obedience to 
their fuperiors an indifpbhfable duty, and 
therefore in regard to whom it is absolutely 
falfe ; and yet from hence they endeavour to 
prove, that government is an infringement of 
the natural rights of mankind. In like man- 
ner they affirm, that every man is dbliged to 
make choice of that religion, ahd to stdhere 
to that mode of worftiip, which appear to 
U2 his 
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his judgment to btTthe pureft, and moft ac- 
ceptable to his Creator: this propofition, 
likewife, with regard to men confidered as 
individuals, is true ; but this again they ap- 
ply to members of national communities, 
and eftablifhed churches: with regard to 
whom it is not trues for, as fiich, they are 
bound in duty to profefs that religion, and 
pra&ife that mode of worfhip, which the 
laws of that community enjoin, provided 
they find nothing in them pofitively evil: 
yet from hence they would perfuade us, that 
every individual has a right to defert, or 
even to oppofe, the eftablifhed religion of 
his country, whenever he finds, or fancies he 
can find a better. Thus are their unwary 
admirers deceived: the truth of thefe pro- 
portions they cannot deny, and have not 
. perhaps fagacity fufficient to difcover their 
mifapplication. 

It is remarkable* that Chriftianity con- 
ftantly addrefles us as men, never as citizens; 
the only duty it requires of us under that 
character, is fubmiffion to power in general, 

but 



but prcfcribes no rules fojf our political con- 
dud: all thofe divine precepts of patience, 
meeknefs, long-fuffering, non-f#iftance of 
evil, contempt of the world, and indifference 
to the things of it, are given us as indivi- 
. duals, but not as members of national com- 
munities; becaufe in that character they 
would have been imprafticable : for no ftate 
can adminifter her internal policy, and much 
lefs regulate her condudt with regard to fo- 
reign powers, in conformity to thefe com- 
mands ; becaufe the imperfedtions, the paf- 
fions, and the vices of mankind, will not per- 
mit it. Any one as an individual may pay 
obedience to them* to thofe who have little 
to do with the bufy occupations of the 
world, it is an eafy and a plealing tafk j for 
thofe who are deeply and earneftly engaged 
in the moft innocent of them, it is extremely 
difficult; but for thofe who are employed in 
the great concerns of political communities, 
in carrying on war, negociating peace, and 
managing the intrigues of contending fac- 
tions, it is abfolutely impra&icable. This I 

take 
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take to be the caufe of thofe frequent deck* 
rations from the Author of this religion, that 
^neither himfelf nor his do&rines are of this 
world ; but adverfe to all its purfiiits : and 
this perhaps may be the reafon of that af- 
fertion, that it is eafier for a camd to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God 5 be- 
caufe, rich men being ufually moft engaged 
in thefe purfuits, moft attached to die world, 
and moft involved in the bufinefs of it, the 
extreme difficulty of their admiffion is thus 
forcibly exprefled : or, if by a rich man, is 
here meant a great man, that is, a conqueror, 
a hero, or a ftatefman, this declaration may 
perhaps be literally true; and that it fhould ift 
this place be fo underftood, feems no impro- 
bable conjecture, as a rich man, and a great 
man, in moft languages are fynonymous 
terms. The firft Chriftians faw their reli- 
gion in this light, and refufed to have any 
concern with government, unlefs to obey it; 
they inquired not into the rights of thofe 
Vho ruled, nor their owr* tQ liberty, and 

wifhecl 
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wiihed for nothing, but to pals through this 
life unincumbered with its bufinefs, and well 
prepared for a better : fo long as they were 
a fmall fe&, diffenting from the religions of 
the countries in which they lived, this inof- 
fenfive conduft was eafily prefervedj but, 
when princes and nobles adopted their reli- 
gion, and by fuch illuftrious examples it be- 
came almoft univerfal, thefe principles or 
inactivity were no longer tenable, without 
the total diflblution of all government; for, if 
no man would govern, there could be none: 
necefiity therefore obliged them to take a 
part j a part foon awakened ambition, and 
love of power, thofe paffions fo natural to 
the human heart, and induced them to feize 
the whole ; Chriftianity was eftablifhed, in 
confcquence corrupted, and litde more of it 
remained, except the name. 

To this opinion of the incompatibility of 
Chriftianity with the occupations and cuf- 
toms of the world, were all thofe numerous 
monaftic inftitutions, which every where ac- 
companied its progrefs, indebted for their 
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origin; inftitutions certainly favourable to 
the genuine fpirit of that religion, but, like 
the religion itfelf, fo adverfe to the nature of , 

man, that they can never be made fit for ge- 
neral ufe: could they have been confined 
to thofe few, who are capable of employing 
folitude in devotion and religious contem- ! 

plation, they would undoubtedly have been ' 
conducive to the pra&ice of every Chriftian ! 

virtue ; but, as all were indifcriminately ad- I 

niitted, who pretended to fan&ity, or who 
miftook enthufiafm for piety, and a quarrel 
with the world for the love of God, they , 

could not fail very foon to become nothing j 

better than retreats for lazinefs, and femina- i 

ries of fuperftition and vice: yet, notwith- j 

ftanding all their abufes, I am inclined to I 

think there are ftill within their walls fome 
few inftances of patience and resignation, de- 
votion and charity, carried to a higher degree 
of perfe&ion than they are or can be in any 
other fituation, in which the faftiions, the plea*- * 
fures, and bufinefs of life, and the corrup- 
tions of national eftablifhments, mult more 

or 
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bt fefs obftruA their progrefs* where out 
virtue muft be endangered by continual 
temptations, our meditations diverted from 
celeftial objefts by worldly purfiiits; our de- 
votions interrupted by amufements and im* 
pertinence -, and that ferene chearfulnefs and 
happy complacency, fo effential to the 
Chriftian profeffion, muft frequently be dis- 
turbed by injuries and difappointments. 
The voluntary hardfhips which many of thefe * 
reclufes impofed upon themfelves, were pro- 
bably derived from a miftaken notion, that 
Suffering was an effential part of their reli- 
gion i a notion which they had perhaps con- 
traded from that conftant connexion be- 
tween them* which they had fo long obferved 
and felt during their perfecutions, and were 
not able fuddenly to abandon, in happier 
and more indulgent times. 

But why then eftablilh a religion, which 
is fo improper for the purpofe ? Becaufe it 
is lefs improper than any other. The efta- 
bliflhment of fome religion is neceffaryto 
the exiftence of every ftate* and it is as ne- 
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ceffary that this fhould be, or be thought, a 
revelation from God. Mere Deifm never 
was, or can be, the eftabliflied religion of 
any country ; for, as all its principles muft 
be derived from the reafon of fome, they will 
always be controverted by the reafon of 
others, and can therefore never obtain a 
general acquiefcence. The philofopher, by 
learned inveftigations, and the force of his 
own underftanding, may be convinced of 
ihe great truths of natural religion; but, 
without the fanttion of fupernatural autho- 
rity, he will never be able to convince others, 
who will neither believe his doftrines, or 
obey his precepts. If Chriftianity, therefore, 
is not adapted, fome fabulous fyftem muft 
fupply its place ; and, if fome eftabliflied re- 
ligion there muft be, it is furely more eli- 
gible to make a true than a fi&itious reve- 
lation the bafis of it. Nor will any one, I 
fuppofe, aflert, that it would be preferable 
to eftablifh Paganifm or Mahometifm, and 
lay Chriftianity by for private ufe; which, 
disfigured as it is by worldly connections, is 
5 ftill 
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ftill fupcrior to all other inftitutions. As 
members therefore of political communities, 
we are bound to accept it with all its imper- 
feftions ; though, as individuals, we ought 
always to approach as near to its original pu- 
rity, as our own imperfections will permit. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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